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President  Stahr's  Welcome 

As  yoii  embark  upon  a  new  and  very  exciting  phase  in  your  lives,  I  want  to 
welcome  you  to  West  Virginia  University.  The  fifteen  schools  and  colleges,  which 
together  with  many  special  divisions  make  up  the  University,  offer  yoti  a  wide  range] 
in  career  opportunities.  You  will  be  wise  to  choose  carefully,  strive  judiciously  to 
take  advantage  of  all  the  University  has  to  offer,  and  not  hesitate  to  seek  advice  and 
guidance.  Before  you  train  your  sights  on  professional  training,  yoti  must  construct 
a  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  First,  work  diligently  to  master  basic^ 
skills— of  ivhich  English— the  ability  to  read  and  write  and  speak  well— is  most 
fundamental. 

Before  you  is  an  opportunity  which  has  been  denied  many  others,  but  witli 
opportunities  come  obligations.  Yotir  must  never  be  satisfied  merely  with  "gelliny 
by."  A  University  is  a  place  of  work  and  study.  If  you  are  afraid  of  hard  work,  voii 
have  come  to  the  wrong  place.  Co  to  class;  obe)  the  rules;  write  home  regularl);  be 
friendly,  cooperative  and  understanding;  get  off  to  a  good  start.  Go  .  to  one  of  tlic 
churches  in  our  community.  You  will  l^e  welcomed  bv  their  memlaers- and  by  vour 
God. 

University  life  is  not  all  work,  however,  and  you  will  find  adequate  opportiniii\ 
for  recreation  and  diversion.  Take  advantage  of  all  that  the  University  has  to  oflci 
you.  There  are  concerts,  plays,  special  lectures,  social  events,  student  organization-, 
athletic  contests,  and  many  other  events  for  you  to  enjoy.  You  will  make  new  friend- 
and  learn  more  alioiU  life  and  man  and  yourself. 

West  Virginia  University  is  yoiu-  Uni\ersity.  You  owe  lier  the  very  best  that  \(ui 
can  give.  In  so  doing  you  will  find  your  efforts  rewarded  many-fold.  As  you  honor 
her  on  the  campus  and  later  in  life,  you  honor  Nourself.  Stri\  c  earnestly  to  be  ^vorthy 
of   the   trust  she   places   in    you.  ' 

I'm  glad  that  your  ambition  has  brought  you  here,  and  I  am  glad  tliat  you  have' 
chosen  West  Virginia  University.  I  most  cordially  welcome  you  to  your  new  home,, 
and  I  wish  you   the  %ery  best  of  luck.  v 


This  Is  Your  University 


This  year  you  ami  ai)|)i()\iinalcly  -(.OOO  oilici  licsliincu  and  Liansfci 
Mialciits  will  join  the  growing  W'csl  Virginia  llni\ersity  ianiily. 

Vov  niosi  ol  )()u  it  will  be  a  totally  dillerenl  experience  and  diderent 
aiinosphere  than  anything  you've  witnessed  helore.  Duiing  the  first 
(ouple  of  weeks  it  will  appear  that  the  entire  scope  of  University  activi- 
lics  is  "out  in  orbit."  Bui  there  is  order  beneath  the  aj)parenily  chaotic; 
:i(  livities. 

The  primary  j^urpose  ol  this  booklet  is  to  extend  to  you  an  informal 
welcome  to  the  llnixersity  and  to  help  you  iniderstand  what  has  hap- 
pened, what's  happening  now,  and  what  is  expected  lo  lia])pc-n  during 
your  first  year  here. 

The  campus  is  ncaring  its  lOOlh  birthday  (we'll  be  celebrating  with 
a  94-candle  cake  in  February)  .  And  even  thcjugh  most  of  you  will  have 
completed  your  academic  work  and  moved  on  to  other  endeavors  by 
H)()7,  you'll  still  be  keenly  interested  in  W.V.U.'s  history  and  her  tradi- 
tions. She's  like  any  other  friend:  the  more  you  know  about  her  the 
hc'iter  you'll  get  along  \vith  her. 


One  of  the  often-oAerlooked  facts  about  Abraham  Lincoln  is  that 

)■  by  one  stroke  of  the   pen   he  elfecii\ely    bioughi    into   existence   70   of 

America's  greatest  colleges  and   uni\eisities.    \\'est   Virginia    Uni\ersity 

is  one  of  them— and  one  of  the  oldest,  at  that.  As  President,  Mr.  Lincoln 


signed  the  Morrill  Act  in  1862,  setting  up  federal  lands  for  colleges  that 
^vould  teach  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  These  "Land  C^rant  C>ol- 
leges"  in  many  instances  have  changed  through  the  years  into  complex 
educational  units  that  offer  training  in  almost  any  field  you  can  men- 
tion.   You've  chosen  one  of  them. 

The  ne^\-  state's  legislature  went  to  work  to  get  its  share  of  these 
benefits  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1863.  But  it  was  in  February,  1867,  that 
the  legislature  accepted  an  offer  of  property  and  buildings  from  Monon- 
galia Academy  in  Morgantown  and  established  the  "Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  West  Virginia."  Twenty-t\\o  months  later  it  became  West  Vir- 
ginia University. 


From  an  original  little  plot  of  land  around  Monongalia  Academy 
(buildings,  land,  and  all  were  valued  at  $51,000),  the  University  has 
grown  today  to  one  of  the  larger  physical  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  East. 
Beginning  -with  the  construction  of  Martin  Hall  m  1870,  the  main  cam- 
pus (of  75  acres)  now  contains  nearly  50  buildings.  In  Evansdale  (about 
a  mile  north)  there  are  260  acres  where  the  modern  new  homes  of  agii- 
culture  and  engineering  are  under  construction.  On  this  campus  is  Hawley 
Field  (baseball)  ,  tennis  courts,  football  practice  fields,  and  many  intra- 
mural installations. 


On  aiiollifi  I  l()-;i(if  iiikI  (imsI  oI  llic  l-,\  ;iiis<l;ilr  (iaiiipusj  is  iIr-  new 
Medical  Center,  whicii  noh'II  read  aboiil  lalci.  Several  exjjerinienlal 
larins,  forests,  and  ilenionstraiion  (enters  are  !(»( aied  throughout  the  state 
and  I  hey  are  units  of  the  University. 

In  all  prohahilitv  you'll  he  enrolled  in  a  dejjailnient  oi  division  of 
(he  rni\-ersit)  which  is  many  times  as  large  as  the  entire  early  instituti(jn, 
and  \()in  staff  of  instiuctors  just  duiing  your  first  two  years  likely  will 
include  more  teachers  than  the  whole  University  could  boast  even  a 
decade  after  its  establishment.  Nearly  8,400  students  were  on  the  campus 
at  one  time  or  another  last  year,  6,920  of  them  from  West  Virginia  and 
7'^  from  foreign  counties.  Perhaps  you  know  some  people  from  vour  home 
town  who  enroll  every  year  in  the  University's  extension  courses.  With 
out  extension  students,  otir  gross  enrollment  last  year  was  13,673  . 

There'll  be  more  persons  in  your  first  English  section  than  were  in 
each  of  the  University's  first  several  graduating  classes.  The  peak  class, 
however,  was  in  1950,  when  more  than  2,000  degrees  were  granted.  This 
has  leveled  off  to  about  1,350  a  year;  and  all  told,  the  University  has  given 
degrees  to  more  than  30,000. 

But  don't  let  all  this  overawe  you.  It's  big,  yes.  It's  complex.  But 
like  a  big  family,  it's  just  as  happy  and  easy  to  get  along  with  as  a 
small  one— and  it  offers  so  much  more  diversity  of  interests.  You  can 
he  sine  you'll  find  your  niclie  somewhere;  and  you  can  be  doubly  sure 
tiiat  e\'eryone  at  W.V.U.  is  anxious  to  help  you— because  you're  quite 
important  to  all  of  us. 

There's  no  social  class  distinction  among  those  seeking  learning. 
If  you're  willing,  look  around.  You'll  find  that  niche.  This  handbook 
is  designed  to  help  you  by  answering  all  the  questions  it  possibly  can 
before  your  search  has  even  begun. 


The  President's  Assistant 

The  position  of  Assisttint  to  the  President  is  a  relativelv  new  one, 
created  last  May.  The  capable  man  behind  the  title  is  Harold  J.  Sluini- 
berger,  a  1948  graduate  of  W.V.U. 

Mr.  Shamberger  earned  a  Master's  De- 
gree in  Public  Administration  at  Wayne 
State  University,  Detroit.  From  1949-55  he 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  University's 
Bureau  of  Government  Research  and  was 
Executive  Director  of  the  W.  Va.  League 
of  Municijjalities.  Prior  to  assuming  his 
present  jjosition  here,  he  \vas  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  \ew  Jersey  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. 


These  Are  Your  Leaders 

Like  any  good  democratic  institution,  W.V.U.  has  its  chosen  leaders 
—some  of  them  apjxjinted,  some  elected,  some  hired.  They  are  the 
"faculty"  you'll  come  to  know  shortly.  They  are  the  "administration," 
that  body  of  directors  and  deans  and  other  officials  who  have  charge  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  big  engine  keeps  running.  They  are  the  student 
^\  heels,  the  young  men  and  women  ^vho  have  already  shown  their  ability 
and  willingness  to  help  you  get  around,  meet  those  you  need  to  meet, 
visit  where  you  should,  sign  what  you  must  and  be  where  you're  ex- 
j:>ected.  You'll  meet  many  more  of  them  these  next  few  weeks:  but  here 
are  just  a  iew  without  whom  you'd  be  pretty  lost.    Remember  them. 


Darrell   McGraw 

Later  on  you'll  read  a  good  bit  about  the  student  go\ernment  we 
have  here— a  government  designed  to  give  you  some  practical  experience 

in  politics  while  you're  learning  the  theory 
in  class.  One  of  the  first  upperclassmen 
you'll  meet  is  Darrell  McGraw,  head  of  the 
entire  student  government  program  in  his 
position  of  Student  Body  President. 

Darrell  is  a  senior  in  political  science 
(which  doesn't  mean  you  have  to  be  a  poli- 
tical science  major  to  make  the  grade  in 
campus  politics)  and  plans  to  enter  Gradu- 
ate School  later  in  the  year.  He's  a  veteran, 
married,  and  a  native  of  Pineville,  Wyo- 
ming County. 

W.V.U.  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
students  in  its  go\'erning  program  ^vho  are 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Universit\ 
and  its  students.  You'll  find  that  Darrell  is 
no  exception. 

His  message  to  you  follows  : 


Dear  New  Mountaineers: 

The  challenge  of  the  1960's  is  upon  you.  With  this  challenge  comes  oppor- 
tunity that  has  never  before  been  proffered  to  any  generation.  You  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  widen  your  scope  of  interest  and  broaden  yourself  as  an 
individual  in  almost  everything  you  do. 

Many  of  us  in  the  past  have  made  mistakes— we  haven't  taken  advantage 
of  every  opportunity.  With  Freshman  Week,  however,  we  are  giving  you  an 
opportunity  to  profit  from  our  mistakes.  E\eryone  here  is  willing  to  help  you 
—the  Administration,  the  Faculty,  the  Guides.  Just  ask  one  of  them  when 
you  have  a  problem  and  they  will  help  to  make  your  integration  into  the 
University  more  complete. 

With  your  opportunity  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  1960's  you  also  incur 
an  obligation— to  yourself,  to  your  parents,  to  your  school,  and  to  your  society. 

Will  you  accept  this  challenge  and  face  your  obligation? 

Cordially  yours, 
Darrell   V.   McGraw,  Jr. 


Joseph  C.  Gluck 

11  you  see  a  friendly,  .swecL-snulliiig  pipe  willi  a  man  behind  it, 
.iiid  il  he's  carrying  two  nianihi  folders  (one  concerning  a  meeting  he's 
just  sneaked  out  of,  the  other  all  about  one  he's  on  his  way  to),  and 
talking  to  three  students  sinudtaneously  about  a  loan,  a  parking  ticket, 
and  a  mutual  accpiaintance  in  Wyoming  County,  that's  Joe  Gluck.  He's 
the  Director  ol  Student  Affairs  (loughly  the  equivalent  of  Dean  of  Men, 
director  of  loans  and  scholarships,  coordinator  of 
general  University  activities,  chaplain,  confessor, 
and  man  in  charge  of  things  no  one  else  is  in 
cliarge  of).  You'll  find  him  not  only  approachable, 
[)ut  a  good  and  true  friend.  He's  one  of  tlie  reasons 
you'll  like  VV.V.U.  from  the  start.  His  office  is  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Administration  Building 
(right  at  the  top  of  the  steps).  The  philosophy  that 
makes  his  office  such  a  vital  part  of  your  University 
life  is  pretty  well  summed  up  in  his  letter  to  you: 

Dear  Newcomers: 

You  have  no  doubt  noticed,  in  your  home  towns  that  there  arc  different 
types  of  college  graduates.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have  learned  infinitely  more 
than  others— and  often  in  the  same  institutions.  You  are  about  to  learn  how 
this   is   possible. 

The  same  facilities  are  provided  for  everyone,  regardless  of  what  high 
school  he  came  from,  his  financial  circumstances,  his  name,  or  his  native 
ability.  The  degree  to  which  he  takes  advantage  of  these  facilities  pretty 
much  determines  the  extent  of  his  "education." 

You'll  find  that  there  is  much  more  to  this  business  of  "education"  than 
mere  classroom  information  you  may  absorb.  The  social  graces;  a  philosophy 
of  living  based  on  sound  spiritual  concepts;  an  appreciation  of  cultural  objects 
and  accomplishments;  and  ability  to  live,  work  and  play  with  others— all  these 
and  more  are  essential  parts  of  "education." 

We  hope  you  will  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  broaden  and 
deepen  your  education  through  all  these  channels.  This  handbook  has  been 
designed  to  show  you  what  the  channels  are  and  how  to  reach  them.  You'll 
need  more  guidance  and  help  as  you  go  along,  though;  and  the  Student  Affairs 
office  is  where  you'll  often  find  it.    Please  feel  welcome  at  any  time. 

Good  luck  to  all  of  you, 
Joseph  C.  Gluck 
Befty  Boyd 

Afr.  Cluck's  female  counterpart  is  Miss  Belly  Boyd,  Dean  of  Women 
and  social  arbiter  of  the  campus'  fairer  sex.  You'll  find  that  she's  cut 
in  the  Gluck  mold,  too— loves  to  talk  over  about 
any  problem  you  can  think  of.  A  background  as 
counselor,  settlement  house  worker.  University 
graduate,  and  woman-interested-in-about-anything- 
you-can-mention  makes  her  an  ideal  dean  of 
women,  an  opinion  shared  (secretly,  of  course: 
one  just  doesn't  go  around  admitting  to  such  a 
view  as  actually  liking  a  Dean  of  Women!)  by 
the  vast  majority  of  both  men  and  ^\•omen  here. 
Her  office:  enter  the  front  door  of  Elizabeth  Moore 
Hall,  turn  left  and  get  in  line. 


you 
vou 


Agnes  Hovee 

W.V.U.  has  lour  main  residence  liall?, 
housing  a  large  share  of  her  students.  In 
charge  of  these  structures  is  a  quiet  ladv 
whose  title  is  Director  of  Residence  Halls. 
Agnes  Hovee  has  offices  in  the  Administration 
Building  (turn  left  on  the  second  floor). 
You've  already  had  contact  \\\\\\  her  office  if 
you're  going  to  stay  in  one  of  the  halls.  You'll 
likely  see  her— or  the  reservations  clerk,  Mrs. 
Grace  English— ii  you  have  specific  questions 
about  your  accommodations,  if  you  don't  pay 
your  room  rent  on  time  (shame  on  you!),  or 
if  your  roommate  turns  out  to  have  two  heads 
and  it  makes  you  nenous  enough  to  request 
a  change  of  rooms. 

Dove  Jacobs 

There  aren't  any  statistics  available  as  to  just  how  many  of 
are  second  generation  "W.V.U.  students— that  is,  just  how  many  of 
had  a  parent  or  two  heie  a  couple  of  decades  ago. 
Chances  are  this  would  apply  to  quite  a  few  of 
you.  Chances  are,  too,  that  if  you  are  among  this 
number,  Dad  or  Motlier  said  (just  before  slipping 
you  that  last  fiver,  that  ne^v  sweater  or  the  copy 
of  Kipling's  "If"),  "Say  'hello'  to  Dave  Jacobs  for 
me."  Dave  is  also  in  the  Administration  Building 
(busy  spot,  isn't  it?)  on  the  second  floor,  and 
holds  the  joint  position  of  Alumni  Sea^etary  and 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Information.  He  will 
be  your  chief  contact  with  the  University  after 
your  gi'aduation,  keeping  you  informed  of  W.V.U. 
activities  here  and  wherever  gi^ads  gather  around 
the  world. 

J.  Everett  Long 

Perhaps  some  of  the  institutions  ^vidi  which  you  corresponded  before 
picking  W.V.U.  referred  mysteriously  to  such  departments  as  "admis- 
sions," "the  office  of  the  registrar,"  "student  re- 
cords," "student  accounting,"  and  tlie  like.  Here 
they're  all  "lumped"  in  one;  and  the  man  in  whom 
they're  lumped  is  /.  Everett  Long.  You'll  meet 
him  early  in  Freshman  Week,  if  you  haven't  al- 
ready made  his  acquaintance  on  an  earlier  visit  to 
the  campus.  Admissions,  registration,  the  keeping 
of  records,  and  student  accounting  all  come  under 
his  direction.  These  offices  occupy  roughly  the 
rear  half  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  plus  a  large  hunk  of  the  second 
floor  where  you'll  find  the  "I.B.M.  Office." 
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William   McPherson 

The  rliaracter  nou'II  ^( c  aioiind  tlu  (.impiis  wearing  a  cooiiskin 
(ap  and  liic  liaclitional  garh  ol  a  iiiouiilam  man  of  1^00  years  ago  is  the 
UnixersiLy's  ollicial  symbol,  "the  iMouniain- 
eer."  WilUain  AlcPhcrson  is  his  name,  and 
you'll  see  him  at  all  athletic  exents  and  other 
gatherings  where  students  appear.  The  tradi- 
lioii  ol"  the  Mountaineer  as  the  University's 
"mascot"  goes  back  to  the  days  when  your 
parents  xvere  in  school.  You've  probably  al- 
ready identified  him  xvith  that  loud  "bang" 
heard  over  the  radio  when  the  Mountaineers 
score  a  touchdown  or  pull  a  basketball  game 
oui  of  the  fire  in  the  last  ten  seconds  of  play. 
lis  just  the  Mountaineer,  shooting  off  a  charge 
of  jjoxvcler  in  that  long  rille  he  carries. 


JThe  University's  "Second"  ond  "Third"  Campuses 

The  University  has  far  outgrown  its  central  campus  area,  and  one 
tresult  of  this  expansion  is  the  massive  Medical  Center,  made  up  of  the 
iBasic  Sciences  Building  and  the  recently  completed  520-bed  Teaching 
'Hospital.  The  Medical  Center,  about  two  miles  from  the  Main  Campus, 
is  one  of  the  mcwt  modern  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  houses 
the  Schools  of  Dentistry,  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Nursing.    The  first 

Doctor  of  Medicine  degrees  will  be  awarded 
in  1962.  The  first  class  of  dental  students 
will  graduate  in  1961.  In  1964  the  first 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
will  be  given.  Supervising  the  entire  medi- 
cal program  is  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Penrnd  (left), 
vice-president.  Medical  Center.  Eugene  L. 
Staples  is  director  of  the  Teaching  Hospi- 
tal. 

At  Evansdale,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Medical  Center,  another  group  of  modern 
buildings  is  beginning  to  dominate  the  sky- 
line. These  will  be  the  new  homes  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of 
Engi)}eering  in  1961. 

The  Agriculture  Building  will  be  three 
stories  high.    A   new  structure   will   house 
icultural  engineering,  and  a  huge  agricultural  greenhouse  'will  con- 
st of  four  sections  connected  by  a  glassed-in  corridor. 

The  Engineering  Building  will  consist  of  an    11-stor)    to\\er  on   a 

ree-story  base  and  will  contain  the  heating  plant  for  the  new  build- 

,  as  well  as   large  shops   for  mechanical,   civil,  chemical,   electrical, 

ustrial,   and   aero-space   engineering.    The    tower    will    accommodate 

'ssrooms,  offices,  and  laboraiorx   lac  iliiies. 
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About  Your  Payments 


Many  oi  your  lees  or  costs  will  var)  according  lo  the  school  or  college 
in  which  you're  enrolled,  Avhether  you're  an  "in-state"  or  "out-of-state" 
student,  what  specific  laboratory  courses  you  are  taking,  etc.  For  that 
reason,  there's  no  need  to  list  all  of  them  here,  but  there  are  a  few  Uni- 
versity financial  policies  you  should  remember: 

1.  When  you  register  at  the  Field  House  (see  later  section  titled 
"Strictly  for  Freshmen")  you'll  be  told  what  these  fees  amount  to.  They 
are  due  in  full  at  that  time.  Be  sure  you  have  cash  or  your  checkbook 
with  you.  Make  the  check  payable  lo  West  Virginia  l'ni~iiersity.  There 
is  no  state  sales  tax  on  fees. 

2.  If  you  hold  a  Board  of  Governors  scholarship— or  any  other  scholar- 
ship on  ■which  fees  are  remitted— you  can  save  )'ourself  and  the  offiicials 
involved  much  time  and  trouble  by  following  this  procediue:  Be  certain 
to  present  yoiu"  letter  of  notification  to  the  person  who  is  assessing  fees 
at  the  Registrar's  table.  Your  forms  will  be  properly  stamped  and  you'll 
get  a  credit  card,  thus  simplif)  ing  the  process  Avhen  you  get  to  the  money- 
paying  step. 

3.  Your  University  "roon  and  board"  bill  may  be  paid  in  inslall- 
ments  if  you  prefer.  You  may  pay  this  money  by  the  semester,  the  half- 
semester  or  the  quarter-semester.  There  is  a  state  sales  tax  on  your 
dormitory  bill. 

4.  Louise  Keener  is  the  University  Comptroller,  the  financial  author- 
ity for  the  institution.    Her  office  has  a  check-cashing  policy:  Checks  not 
exceeding  S25,  drawn  on  out-of-toion  banks  only,  will  be  cashed  at  her 
office  in  the  Administration  Building  for  students  presenting  adequate, 
identification. 


Traditions 


Traditions  are  as  much  a  part  of  college  life  as  books  or  grades  or 
basketball  games  or  a  special  type  of  sand^vich  at  a  special  sandwich  shop. 
Real  traditions,  of  course,  have  stood  the  test  of  time— and  they're  rarer 
than  you  think.  AVe  often  fall  into  the  trap  of  referring  to  things  aN 
"traditions"  ^vhen  they've  been  done  two  years  in  a  row.  The  real  tradi- 
tions are  the  distinguishing  features  of  an  institution.  They  are  a  real 
part  of  the  pride  you  feel  in  your  "college."  "W.V.U.,  as  any  93-year-okl 
institution  -would  be  boiuid  to  have,  has  many  real  traditions.  Who 
knoAvs?  Maybe  you'll  participate  in  things  which  another  generation  will 
revere  as  "traditional." 
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Football  Gome  With  Pitt,  Oct.  15 

Probably  you're  already  lamiliai  wiili  iliis  iradiiioiial  i^aiiie.  (or 
the  Uiiiversily  ol  Pin,sbui,<;li  is  W.V.U.'s  giealesL  lival.  (Some  would  con- 
sider il  a  winning  season  il  we  l)eat  Pill  and  lost  all 
the  resl  ol  our  games.)  The  keen  c omj^eiiiion  be- 
tween the  lAvo  schools  dales  lo  IS!)"),  when  Pill  was 
the  "\\'estern  Uni\eisity  ol;  Pennsylvania."  This 
year's  game  will  be  in  Pittsburgh,  but  you'll  be  able 
to  arrange  Tor  chartered  transportation  it  you  want 
to  attend.  Over  the  years  Pitt  has  won  .H8  of  the 
games,  \\\V.U.  13,  and  one  was  tied.  Last  year  we 
heal  iheni  loi   the  lirst  time  on  Mountaineer  Field. 


Homecoming  Weekend,   Oct.   21-22 

This  is  one  of  the  biggest  weekends  of  the  year,  when  "old  grads" 
Irom  all  o\er  the  country  come  back  to  Morgantown  to  "join  \vith  us 
\oung  lads,"  as  the  song  says.  Reformers  try  to  give  HomeccMTiing  "some- 
thing new  and  different"  every  few  years.  But  like  all  really  durable 
traditions  it  doesn't  need  anything  new.  Homecoming  began  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  1921,  with  what  was  then  one  of  our  "big"  games,  the  clash 
with  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  A  Homecoming  Queen  was 
added  in  1939.  The  parade  is  one  of  downtown  Morgan  town's  annual 
highlights,  too.    This  year's  Homecoming  game  Avill  feature  Syracuse. 


Mountaineer  Weekend,  Nov.   18-19 

While  this  weekend  is  only  slightly  more  than  a  decade  old.  its 
informal  atmosphere  makes  it  one  of  the  most  anticipated  traditions  of 
,  the  \ear.  It  began  in  1947  under  the  direction  of  i\rch  C.  Moore  (then 
a  student,  now  a  member  of  Congress)  .  It  Avas  organized  as  a  weekend 
<ledicated  to  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers  who  opened  uj)  this  country  200 
lyears  ago,  and  to  the  remains  of  that  heritage  that  still  dwell  in  our 
sturdy  native  mountaineers. 

Some  misguided  souls,  howe\er,  siiired  in  the  liasln  hillbilly  aspect 
bf  Al  Capp  characters,  and  some  observances  of  the  weekend  ha\e  scarcely 
been  worth  remembering  as  a  "tiadition." 

But  however  it's  been  observed  at  times,  it's  still  one  of  the  big 
'fun"  weekends.  This  year's  George  Washington  game  w\\\  be  one  of 
"he  highlights  of  the  two-day  period,  which  will  include  a  thiise.  a  beard- 
bowing  contest,  the  crowning  of  the  inc\itablc  cpiccn.  the  decoration  of 
esidence  houses,  and  a  dance. 
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The  Christmas  Serenade 

A  few  nights  before  the  Christmas  holi- 
day begins,  all  women's  residences  have 
parties.  Then  the  campus  fraternities  sere- 
nade all  houses  and  dorms  with  carols  and 
fraternity-sorority  songs.  The  old  familiar 
tunes,  sentimental  Aoices,  and  the  lovely 
decorations  of  Christmastime  make  this  one 
of  \\^V.U.'s  most  cherished  traditions.  It 
dates  to  the  mid-30's. 


Universif-y  Day,  Feb.  7 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  take  part  in  a  big  birthday  celebration. 
W.V.U.  will  be  94  years  old  next  February  7.  Join  in  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  by  helping,  from  September  to  June,  to  make  this  the  finest 
year  in  its  history. 


Golddiggers'  Weekend,  Feb.  10-11 

This  one  goes  back  to  when  "The  Big  Apple"  and  the  "Lambeth 
Walk"  were  the  big  rage.    Last  year's  theme  was  "The  Big  Rush,"  built 

around  the  gold  rush  of  1849.  Instead  of 
a  queen,  this  weekend  calls  for  a  man  to 
reign  over  the  festivities,  and  last  year  he 
was  called  "The  Biggest  Nugget."  This 
year's  theme  hasn't  been  set,  but  it's  a  safe 
bet  it  again  wall  feature  a  formal  dance, 
corsage  (personalized)  ,  and  dinner  with  all 
the  trimmings  at  a  swanky  spot— it'?7/?  the 
ivomen  paying  the  bills. 

On  this  one  occasion  during  the  year 
the  women  provide  all  the  cash.    Dinner  is 
on  them.   Your  corsage  will  be  designed  to  suit  you  and  you  alone;  she'll 
even  take  care  of  the  coats  at  the  dance.    The  men  will  remember  this  '. 
one  for  a  long,  long  time   (because  the  women  won't  let  them  forget  it) .  ; 


Life  Week,  Feb.  26  March  1 

Life  Week  is  a  period  set  aside  for  re-examining  our  ideas  about  * 
why  we're  here  and  where  we're  going.  Outstanding  spiritual  leaders  are  ' 
brought  to  the  campus  to  direct  our  thoughts  and  to  stimulate  discussion. 
There's  no  use  telling  you  ahead  of  time  how  valuable  this  week  can  be  f 
to  you  in  helping  you  find  that  niche,  in  helping  you  get  a  /;///  educa- 
tion.  If  you're  wise  you'll  find  out  for  yourself  during  those  four  days. 


Greater  West  Virginia  Weekend,  April  12-14 

This  is  the  University's  most  famed  showpiece.  Coinciding  each 
year  with  Mother's  Day,  the  weekend  finds  the  campus  at  its  loveliest. 
All  departments  prepare  student-operated  displays,   top  honoraries  an-  , 
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iioiiiKC  iiiid  iiiiiiaic  iluii  new  iiuiiihci  s  :il  I, ink  l)ay  ( ci  {•inoiiics  on 
ilowcT-dllfd  Lil)iarN  iLiiiKC.  lioih  Mens  and  V\\)ineii'.s  (.Ice  (Jul)s. 
Dolphin,  and  Oiclusis  |jiX'.s(.iU  s|K(  ial  piogianis.  Tlicrc's  a  Jjlay,  a  hand 
( one  (11,  a  s|)C(ial  l\.().r.C.  chill,  an  A.W.S.  tea,  ami  open  houses  ai  all 
(anipus  housing  units.  Highlight  ol  the  weekend  is  the  Mothei's  Day 
Sing  in  the  l-ield  House,  ^\■ith  (loniiitory  groups,  sororities,  and  Irateini- 
lics  (()ni|)eling  lor  (ups  in  vocal  \\ork  that  is  always  a  jjleasant  sur]jiise 
loi  its  exctllence.  This  is  the  University's  biggest  show  ol  the  year,  and 
you're  always  proudest  ol  VV.V.U.  at  this  moment.  Be  sure  U)  in\  ite  your 
j)arents  and  Iriends  rii>;lil   uoxo  lor  this  date  next  spring. 

Other  Traditions 

It  would  he  interesting  to  list  dozens  ol  other  "traditions,"  hut  alter 
all  (his  isn't  a  history  ol  the  University.  There  just  isn't  room  to  dis- 
cuss: the  clock  on  Woodburn  Hall  (its  striking  mechanism  had  to  be 
silenced  a  lew  years  ago  when  it  got  into  the  habit  of  proclaiming  \?-i 
o'clock):  or  Woodburn  Circle  itsell  (heart  of  the  original  1867  campus, 
site  of  three  of  the  oldest  buildings,  and  of  two  authentic  hangings):  or 
the  sub-basement  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (where  pioneer 
research  was  done  which  led  to  modern  methods  of  refrigeration  and 
pressurized  cabins  for  high-altitude  flying);  or  the  ivy  on  Reynolds  Hall 
(which  had  to  be  grown  as  a  very  special  camouflage  job):  or  the  Univer- 
sity student  who  was  expelled  for  playing  pool,  later  to  become  one  of 
the  nation's  most  famous  diplomats:  or  the  student  who  got  fed  up  wath 
it  all  and  became  a  notorious  Western  outlaw  and  train  bandit:  or  the 
unbelievable  chair  in  the  Brooks  Hall  museum  (a  gift  from  Buffalo  Bill 
Cody  to  Teddy  Roosevelt)  :  but  why  go  on? 

By  the  time  you  get  your  diploma  you'll  be  telling  these  tales  yotn- 
sell  to  those  who  come  after  you  and  who  look  to  you  to  carry  on  the 
tiaditions. 


Campus  Calendar 


(Editor's  Note:  These  dates  are  subject  to  change.  One  of  the 
things  that  has  been  omitted  from  the  "Traditions"  section  is 
the  tradition  of  changing  dates  on  calendars.  This  is  a  tradi- 
tional part  of  any  college  campus.  A  day  gone  by  without  a 
changed  date  is  a  day  lost.  So  remember:  If  you  get  a  date  book 
and  keep  a  record  of  things  as  they  are  annoimced,  be  sine  lo 
use  a  ]Hn{il— and  own  a  good  eraser.) 

September 

I  1  Freshmen  arrive 

12- IS    Freshman   Week 

If)  Freshman  registration 

1.')-I7    Uj)per(  lassmen  registration 

Ki         Panhellenic  Roinidtable 

1  ransfer  orientation 

Women's  rushing  begins 

15 


17  Maryland  football  opener.  Mountaineer  Field 

19         Classes  begin    (tlig  in) 

21  WVU   Freshman-Faiimont  State  night  foot- 

ball game,  away 
22-24    State  Vo-Ag  Judging  Contest 

24  Ohio  University  cross  country  meet,  home 
Virginia  Tech  football,  away 

25  Mens  rushing  begins 

30  Art  Film  ()ou  should  plan  to  take  advantage 
of  this  film  series,  which  includes  many  of 
the  best  foreign  movies) 


October 


1 


2 
3 
6 

7 

7-^ 

8 
!1 
13 

14 

15 


19 

20 

21 

21-22 

22 

27-29 

28 

29 


31 


Illinois  football,  away 

State  College  Invitational  Cross  Country  Meet,  home 

AA^VU  Freshman-Penn  State  Freshman  football,  away 

Pledging  begins  for  men  and  women 

Oliver  Manning,  pianist.  School  of  Music  faculty  recital 

W^VU  Freshman-Pitt  Freshman  night  football  game,  Moundsville 

WVU-Richmond  cross  country  meet,  home 

Art  Film 

W.  Va.  High  School  Press  Institute 

Richmond  football,  Mountaineer  Field 

University  Senate  meeting 

English  Proficiency  Exam   (Transfers:  If  you're  juniors,  this  is  for 

you) 

Art  Film 

WVU  Freshman-Ohio  U.  Freshman  football,  away 

American  Musicological  Society  regional  chapter  meeting 

Pitt  football,  away 

Pitt  cross  country  meet,  away 

Kingston  Trio  Convocation 

Speech  Department  Reading  Hour 

Art  Film 

Homecoming  W^eekend 

Syracuse  football,  Mountaineer  Field 

College  Unions  Conference,  Mont  Chateau 

Art  Film 

Kentucky  cross  country  meet,  home 

Penn  State  football,  away 

State  College  W'^omen's  Student  Meeting 

WVU  Freshman- Virginia  Tech  Freshman  football,  a'way 

Theodore  Ullmann  piano  recital 


November 

2-5      University  Players  present  "Charlie's  Aunt" 

4  Carnegie  Tech  cross  country  meet,  awa)' 

5  Boston  U.  football.  Mountaineer  Field 

7         Mid-semester  reports  due   (You  can  pick  up  your  mid-term  grades 
from  your  adviser  soon  now) 
W'VU-Wayne  State  Debate  Tomnament,  here 
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7-iS       I'lii  M  II  Al|)li;i  ],[//  (OIK  111 
I  I  An   Film 

I  _'  (ihildrcn's  (  ioiu  ci  I    ( I 'iii\  i-i  sily  Ok  licsli  ;i}  ,  Moi^iiiilow  ii   llii^li 

School  Audiloriiim 

OlCgoil    loolhiill,    ;n\;i\ 

Women's  P;iii    (loiiii;il  (hiiuc) 
I")  |on    l-')l^l)('l\(;.  (cMisl,  School   ol    Music    l:iciill\    ic'(il;il 

17  All    i'iliii 

I  liiiAcrsily  Oichcslia  Cone  oil 
IS-1!)    Mouni;iincer  Weekend 

1!)         (.eori^e  Wiishingion  looiball,  Mounlaineer  Field 
L'l  Soulliern  (^onleience  Cross  (louniiy  Meet,  Williainsbiug,  V'a. 

Universily  (ihoir  (^onceiL 

YW^CA  Thanksgiving  C^onxcxation 
Jn-'Il     rhanksgi\ing  recess 
2S         Classes  resume    (xacalions  are  so  short) 


December 

1  William  and  Mary  basketl)all  opener,  Field  House 

()  Fhe  Caladel  backetball,  Field  Fiouse 

S         .Vrt  Fihn 

S-IO    Opera 

!)         Wake  F\)rest  basketball,  Field  Floiise 
!()         Duke  basketball,  away 
!■)         Richmond  basketball,  Field  Flouse 
i  I         .Vmerican  Arts  Trio,  School  ol  Music  trio-in-residence 
!7  University  of  Virginia  basketball,  away 

I*)- Jan.    1  Christmas  recess    (to  catch   up  on   all  youi"  back  assignments, 

which  you  won't  do  anyway) 
29--50    Sugar  Bo^vl  Basketball  Tournament,  New  Orleans 

January 

4  V.M.F  basketball,  Field  Flouse 

5  (Classes  resume    (Ffappy  New  Year) 
7         F'urman  basketball,  Field  House 
9         Syracuse  basketball,  Field  House 

10         Arno  Drucker,  pianist,  School  ol  Music 

[acuity   lecital 
12         Community  Concert,  National  Symphony  Orchestra 

George  Washington  basketball,  a^vay 

14  Villanova  basketball,  awa) 

15  FJnixersity  Band  Concert 
18         Pitt  basketball,  away 

21  Virginia  Tech  basketball,  Field   Flouse    {wv  pla\    a   loi   ol    basket- 

ball, don't  we?) 
.  23-2S    Final  Exams    (luns   the  truth  will  be  known) 
.  28         William  and  Alary  basketball.  awa\ 
i  80  I'uiiiian   basketball.  awa\ 
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February 

3-4  General  Registration 

4  North  Carolina  State  basketball,  away 

6  Classes  begin 

7  American  Arts  Trio 
Uni\ersitv  Day 

9  NYU  basketball,  away 

10-11  CioltUliggers"  Weekend 

1 1  Richmond  basketball,  away 

14  Penn  State  basketball.  Field  House 
University  Senate  meeting 

15  Art  Film 

18  Pitt  basketball,  Fiekl  House  (better  get  there  early) 
21  Penn  State  basketball,  away 

23  English  Proficiency  Exam 

24  Alt  Fihn 

24-25  North-South  Debate  Tournament,  here 

25  George  Washington  basketball,  Field  House 
26-jVIarch  1  Life  W'eek 

27-28  Composition  Symposium,  School  of  Music 

March 

2  University  Orchestra  Concert 

2-4  Southern  Conference  Basketball  Tournament,  Richmond,  Va. 

3  Art  Film 

4  Men's  Pan 

5  All-Campus  Vespers  Service   (sponsored  by  4-H  Club) 
8-14  University  Plavers  present  "Brigadoon" 

10  Art  Film 

16  American  Arts  Trio 

17  Art  Film 

19  University  Band  Concert 

23-24  Opera  and  Uni\ersity  Choir  Concert 

23-25  High  School  Drama  Festi\'al 

27  Mid-semester  reports  due 
30-April  5  Easter  recess    (whe^v!  finally) 

April 

6  Classes  resume    (they  ahvays  do,  somehow) 

7  Art  Film 

14  Art  Film 

15  Military  Ball  ' 

17-18  Industrial  Engineering  Conference 

27-28  Opera 

27-30  Student  Leadershi})  C^onference,  Jackson's  Mill 

May 

4-6  University  Players'  production 

5  Art  Film 

6  Mathematics  Association  Conference,  Allegheny  section 
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!)  I  Inixci'sily  Scniilc  mrcliii,!; 

12  (;ii()r;il   Union,  School  ol    Musi( 

!2-l  I  (.rcatcr  West  \'iij4ini;i  W  ixkcnd 

I .')  I  Ini\c'isily   Band  Conccil 

21-22  ]()v  Collc.t^c-Susic  (iocd  Weekend 

27-2!)  l)ol|)liin  i*age;nit 

2!)-|une  M  I'inal  exams   (llie  days  ol  rec  koninj^) 

June 

;]         Alumni  Day 
I  Baccaiaureale 

5         (iommenc  emenL 

Strictly  for  the  Freshmen 

You  really  should  he  Mattered  hy  the  amount  oi  preparation  that 
has  been  macle  for  you.  Do/ens  of  organizations  have  been  working 
since  last  winter,  preiJaring  programs  for  your  "orientation."  The  first 
week  of  the  fall  term  is  actually  devoted  to  you  and  your  interests  almost 
exclusively.  Throughout  the  first  semester,  for  example,  you  women 
will  have  weekly  meetings  that  are  intended  to  introduce  you  to  the 
inner  workings  of  such  machinery  as  health,  social  life,  philosophy,  vaca- 
tions, \'ocations,  and  study  habits. 

\'()u'll  find  that  more  than  90  young  men  and  women— thosen  for 
dieir  standout  cjualities  in  the  junior  and  senior  classes— have  been 
selected  to  be  your  personal  guides  and  aides. 

And  you'll  find  that  your  Student  Legislature,  basing  its  work  on 
campus  traditions  as  old  as  Woodbinn  Hall,  has  drawn  up  a  code  for 
you  to  ioWow— freshman  rules— designed  to  make  you  a  vital  part  of  the 
campus  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Your  cooperation,  of  course,  is  essential  if  all  these  efforts  are  going 
to  produce  the  results  both  you  and  the  University  desire. 

Now,  first  of  all  .  .  . 

Freshman  Week 

Monday  Sept.  12— The  day  will  start  with  a  general  rotjvoratioii  of  all 
freshmen  at  8:30  AM  in  the  Field  House.  You'll  meet  President 
Sta/iv,  Darrell  McGraw,  l)irc(  tor  (iJuck.  Reiiistrar  Lous;  and  others. 
\'ou'lI  have  several  things  explained  and  you'll  be  assigned  to  your 
ac  adeniic  advisers. 

By  9:45  AM  you'll  be  starting  a  battery  of  "freslniian  tests."  de- 
signed to  determine  your  talents  and  aptitudes,  general  education 
level,  etc.  These  will  continue  during  the  afternoon,  loo.  Mean- 
while, the  men  will  have  a  session  on  R.O.T.Cl.  alfairs,  and  ihose  \\ho 
are  veterans  ^\■\\\  meet  with  Jack  Shcchaii,  \eierans'  coordinator. 

Men's  Dormitory  residents  will  meet  in  Re)nolds  Hall  at  f)  PM 
and  freshman  women  will  meet  there  at  7  PM.  At  8  o'clock  the  women 
^\•ill  attend  a  "\\'hat  Shall  I  Wear  Show"  while  the  men  meet  with 
Director  (ilu(  /;  under  the  sponsorship  of  Hehetia,  sophomore  men's 
honorar). 
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Tuesday,  Sept.  I'S— P;iil  ol  the  niomiii,^  and  allcinoon  will  bt.-  taken  up 
with  home  economics  examinaiioiis,  musical  groLij>  orieniations, 
women's  physical  education  swinnning  tests,  physical  examinations 
for  men,  and  medical  technology  students'  orientation. 

At  4  PM  you'll  get  acquainted  with  the  lacult\  meml)ers  ol  your 
specific  college,  school,  or  department.  At  7:30  PM  you'll  hear  an 
address  by  Director  of  Development  Don  Bond  (who,  incidentally, 
founded  and  edited  this  handbook  during  its  first  three  years). 
College  and  school  cleans  will  meet  ^vith  students  at  formal,  social 
affairs  beginning  at  8:45  PM. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  14— Meetings  with  your  academic  advisers  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  physical  examinations  for  men  will 
take  up  most  of  the  morning  and  afternoon.  A 
meeting  for  ^\omen  is  scheduled  for  4  PM. 

.Something  you  won't  u-ant  to  miss,  a  program 
of  '"Campus  Highlights."  '^vill  begin  at  7  PM  in 
Reynolds  Hall.  Entertaining  "skits"  ^vill  introckice 
you  to  some  of  the  University's  activities,  plus  show- 
ing you  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  at  certain 
finictions.  A  freshman  dance  at  Mountainlair  Avill 
conclude  the  day. 

Thursday,  Sept.  15— Freshmen  will  register  for  their  first-semester  classes 
from  8  AM  until  noon.  From  2-4  PM  it  will  be  open  house  for 
women  at  Elizabeth  Moore  Hall.  The  City  of  MorgantoAvn  will 
be  host  at  a  buffet  supper  and  dance  from  6-10  PM  at  A\'esley  Youth 
Center. 

Friday,  Sept.  16— Freshman  men  w\\\  have  the  morning  free,  while  wcjmen 
will  take  physical  examinations.  (If  you  notice  increasingly  more 
people  on  campus,  it's  because  upperclassmen  ha^•e  arrived  to  register 
for  classes.)  Freshman  Scholarship  Avinners  will  meet  from  10  AM- 
noon  in  Reynolds  Hall.  The  \A\'CA  ^\ill  sponsor  open  house  for 
women  frc^m  10  AAI  until  noon  and  from  2-4  PM  in  Elizabeth  Moore 
Hall.  An  orientation  for  freshman  men  interested  in  fraternity  rush- 
ing is  scheduled  for  2  PM  in  Reynolds  Hall.  ^Vomen  may  attend  a 
Panhellenic  roiuid  table  at  4  PM  in  Mineral  Industries  Building. 

If  you  feel  enthusiastic  about  Moinitaineer  football,  \c)u  can  gi\e 
voice  to  your  feelings  at  a  pre-Maryland  football  game  "thuse"  at 
7:30  PM  on  the  Old  Athletic  Field,  in  front  of  the  Armory.  Tin's 
Avill  be  fcJllo^ved  b\   open  house  at  Mountainlair. 

Saturday,  Sept.  17— More  physical  examinations  for  men  are  scheduled 
for  this  morning.  The  A\AT'-Mar\land  football  game  ^vill  get  under 
way  at  1:30  PM  on  Mountaineer  Field.  The  day  will  end  with  an 
all-campus  dance  at  Mountainlair,  starting  at  S  P.\I. 

SiDiday,  Sept.  18— Start  the  vear  off  right  by  attending  chtuch  this  morn- 
ing. You  can  meet  guides  for  the  church  of  yotu"  choice  on  the  .Ath- 
letic Field  (or  the  Armors  in  case  of  rain)  at  10:15  this  morning. 
Student  fotmdation  services  and  felloAvships  will  begin  at  7  P.M.  fSee 
"Religion"  section,  beginning  on  page  52)  . 
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Note:  As  yon  i<-;i<l  lliis,  \«)u  <<>iil«l  i;rl  tin-  wroni^  iiiiprt'ssion.  \(ni  (ould 
l)(-((>iii('  foiiviiHcd  lh;i(  (()llci;<'  lilf  \\ill  he  abotil  ')(!  [)«r  (ciil  or  more  social 
adi^ily.  Sony,  hiil  dial's  not  llu-  <asf.  It's  only  that  lliis  "sociali/.iiit;"  is  the 
C|iii(k('sl  aiul  surest  way  to  i;et  you  "into  tlu-  swiii;;"  of  campus  life,  acc|uaititecl 
witli  those  you  should  know,  fainilar  with  buihlini^s  aiul  nieetini;  places,  and 
on  a  t;oo(l  loolini;  uitli  the  connnunity.  II  \(»u're  templed  to  feel  this  week 
is  a  prepaialion  for  one  l)i<>,  i^raiid,  i;loi'ious  hall— \\ait  until  about  tlie  first 
of  October,  then  decide.  And  if  you  still  think  so  then,  better  buy  a  lot  of 
pillows  and  foam  rublxT  to  tape  on  yourself  in  strategic  places;  you're  in  for 
(|iiite  a  fall   wlun   mid-tirm  giades  (iMue  out. 

Freshman  Guides 

Tlicsf  sliiclciUs  are  honoied   Lo  be  your  assistants   not  only  during 
Fieshnian  Week  Init  throughout  the  year.    You'll  find  them  very  help- 

liil  and  usualK    able  to  ans\vci    vour  (|uc'stions. 


Wometi 

Jeannette  Abtloney 

Betsy  Beardsley 

Ruth  Boyer 

Karen  Bradford 

Sarah   Bra^vley 

iMar\    Linda  Burks 

Jane  (ihrisnian 

L)nn  Cromwell 

fane  Davis 

fudy  Fisher 

Alary  Ether  Goldchien 

Pairitia  Greenlee 


Xorma  (iunderson 
Elinor  Ham  ill 
Jackie  Hamill 
Ann  Harris 
Nancy  Kane 
Jane  Kirby 
Nancy  Kuykendall 
Eleanor  Kuhl 
Carolyn  Lawless 
Laura  Lawless 
Sara  Lilly 
Judith  Linger 


Ex-Ofjiciu  Guides 

Eugene  Hoyer,  junior  class  president 

Da\e  Hess,  senior  class  president 

Bill  McPherson,  Mountaineer 

Ralph  Bean,  Helvetia  })resident 

Dairell  AfcGraw,  student  body  president 

Dd\t  Thayer,  head  cheerleader 

Tom  AV^etzel,  emperor  of  Sphinx 

Jack  Bowman,  summit  of  Mc^untain 

Xick  Zegrea,  speaker  of  Legislature 

Bill  .\rthur,  IFC  president 

\'incent  AH,  Cavaliers  president 


Men 

Edward  /Vtkins 
riabriel  Basil 
Ollie  Bates 
l{dwin  Bode 
Coulter  Bracken 
Sam  Brushel 
Erskine  Caperton 


Anthony  Casali 
Kay  Da\is 
C^arl  Ekstroni 
Da\e  E\ans 
I  om  Freeman 
Jack  Fuller 
Franklin  T.  Graff 
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Luella  J.  Maddox 
Ruthalee  Markle 
Nancy  McI3ov\'ell 
Iva\    Miles 
Eva  Ann  Park 
Peggy  Patton 
Donna  G.  Plymale 
Linda  Sammons 
Susan  Sharpe 
Carolyn  W^etzel 
Myla  Woodford 
W^illie  Sue  Woods 
Carcjlvn  W^orrell 


Gene  Hague 

Lemuel  G.  Halicnuan 

Leslie   Hawker 

Jose])h  Hill 

Da\id    Joel 

James    Lambertv 

iom  Lillv 


Paul  F.  Malonc  Rodncx  Raines  Gary  S|jen(er 

Arthur  McCJiain  Da\e  Rile\  John  Slealey 

Jim  McClain  James  Ritchie  Jc^ry  Sturm 

Sam  iMcConke}  John    Rizzo  Jim  Uncler\\()()(l 

Tom  McCoy  Richard  Rockenstein        Jim  V'illers 

Warren  McGra^v  James  Rucker  Da\is  X'incent 

Da\  id  McMunn  Ed^vard  Samples  Gerald  \\'aldron 

Jan   Miller  Leon  Shinier  Harold  Walker 

\\'albert  Peters  Gene  Smith  Mike  Worstell 

George  Pride  Tom  Sj^elsberg 

Freshman  Women's  Orientat-ion 

Every  Monday  until  the  Thanksgiving  recess,  freshman  women  will    I 
attend  orientation  programs  at  Noon  in  Elizabeth  Moore  Hall  or  5  PM 
in  Reynolds  Hall.    These  interesting  and  informative  programs  are  just 
for  you,  so  take  ad\'antage  of  them. 

Freshman  Rules 

Your  Student  Legislature,  official  law-making  body  of  the  group  to 
which  you'll  shortly  belong,  has  appro^'ed  these  rules  governing  your 
conduct  during  your  first  two  weeks  at  the  University.  They  are  intended 
to  provide  you  with  additional  tips  Tvhich  will  help  you  in  the  "fitting  in" 
process  which  you'^•e  already  begun.  In  upholding  them,  )ou'll  be  mak- 
ing a  good  contribution  of  your  o-\vn  toward  the  orientation  efforts  of  the 
entire  campus.  These  rules  (some  mistakenly  call  them  "traditions,"  of 
course)  are  designed  to  foster  a  more  friendly  and  enthusiastic  spirit  and 
to  help  in  a  more  efficient  and  effective  absorption  process. 

Freshman  rules  will  be  in  effect  beginning  the  first  day  of  Fresh- 
man "Week  and  ending  at  5  PM  Friday  of  the  week  after  Freshman 
Week.  They  will  last  from  8  AM  Monday  until  5  PM  Friday  of  each 
week,  except  that  they  will  be  in  effect  for  the  \\'VU-Maryland  football 
game  and  "thuse"  the  weekend  of  Sept.  17. 

1.  All  freshmen  are  required  to  wear  official  beanies  (or  "dinks," 
they're  sometimes  called.)  They  will  be  recjuired  during  the  abo\e  stated 
times,  but  are  not  to  be  worn  inside  buildings  or  off  campus.  The  beanies 
for  men  will  be  gold  and  blue  and  Avill  be  sold  by  Fi  Batar  Cappar,  men's 
mock  honorary.  The  beanies  for  -women  -will  be  ^vhite  \vith  black  in- 
signia and  will  be  sold  by  Chimes,  junior  women's  honorary.  Women 
are  not  required  to  wear  beanies  to  sorority  rush  dates.  It  is  optional 
for  women  to  wear  beanies  to  the  "thuse"  and  the  football  game. 

2.  You  will  want  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  b\  name, 
and  for  that  reason  \ou  ■will  ^vear  a  uainr  card  gi\ing  your  name  and 
home  town. 

3.  You  are  to  speak  to  everyone  met  on  the  "Hello  Walk."  That  is 
the  walk  between  the  Administration  Building  and  the  Armory,  along 
the  Athletic  Field.  (And  here's  something  you  should  learn  right  now. 
The  Athletic  Field  is  in  front  of  the  Armory,  ^vhere  the  students  in 
military  assemble  for  noon  formations.  Mountaineer  Field  is  in  the 
Stadium.) 
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I.    ImcsIihicm   .ire   i  (■(jiiii  cd    lo  iillciid    ;ill    iliiiscs. 

5.  ^'()U  ;irc  lo  Icmiii  llircc  soiii^s:  "Ilu'  l''i,L;lil  Soii^,"  "ll;iil  West  \'ii- 
^iiiiii,"  :iii(l   llu'  "Alm;i   M;ilci."    (Sec  pii^'-'''  -1  ■""'  -'^•) 

().  All  IrcsiniKiii  men  will  iiiii  iiiouiul  iVfoiinliiinccr  I'icld  before  ihe 
ki(koll    :il    the   \\'\'II-M;ii  \  hiiiil    loolhall   ganic,    as   dircded    l)y    I""i    liaLai' 

( !a|)|)ai . 

7.  ^'ou  are  lo  exliibii  ,s])iril  and  enlluisiasm,  proviiisf  lliai  you  arc 
|)i()iid  lo  be  the  West  Virginia  Hiiixersily  (^lass  ol'  19(vl. 

Veleiaiis  aie  nol   ie(]uii'e(.l   lo  jjailicipalc   in   ihcse    I'lcslinian    Rules. 

Policing  oL  I'leshnian  Rules  loi"  men  will  be  l)y  Fi  BaLar  (^appar, 
and  |)oli(  ing  loi  women  will  be  by  (Chimes.  'J'he  lesponsibilily  ol  enact- 
ing the  punislnnent  handed 
down  by  the  (Uistoins  Bodvd 
will  be  that  of  (Chimes  and  I*"i 
Batar  (^apj^ar.  Both  (Chimes 
and  Fi  Batar  Cappar  will  be 
supervised  in  all  their  Fresh- 
man Rules  activities  by  the 
Freshman  Traditions  Com- 
mittee of  the  Student  Legisla- 
ture. 

Violators  of  Freshman 
Rules  will  be  summoned  be- 
fore the  Customs  Board.  7  he 
Customs  Board  consists  of 
representatives  of  Chimes,  Fi 
Batar  C  a  p  p  a  r  ,  Helvetia 
(sophomore  men's  honorary)  , 
L  i  -To  o  n  -A  w  a  (sophomore 
women's  honorary),  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Freshman  Tradi- 
tions (Committee  of  the  Siu- 
dent   Legislatuie. 

These  members  may  be 
substituted  for  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Freshman  Tradi- 
tions  (Committee. 

Fieshmen  may  a])peal  a  decision  of  the  Ckisloms  Board.  Sudi  an 
'ppeal  nuist  be  made  in  written  form  through  the  (Aistoms  Board  within 
'I  liouis  after  the  decision. 

(Note:  Just  wliat  docs  all  this  mean?  The  nili-s  art-  sflf-cxplanatorv,  hut 
tht'it's  a  (k'C'pcr  iiu'anins>  bchiiul  ihtin.  The  whole  scope  of  Freshman  Tradi- 
tions aiul  Freshman  Rules  means  that  you  are  heint;  pointed  out  as  a  special 
i^roup  lor  particular  consideialion  and  honor.  \o\i  aii'  heint;  \ie\vcd  h\  voiu' 
lellow  u|)pcr(lass  students  with  pride,  as  the  newest  mend)ers  t)l  the  l'iii\ersity 
lamih.  \'ou'll  t;ct  a  i^reat  deal  more  out  ol  your  entire  I'niyersity  career 
il    you  throw    yourselt  enthusiastically   into  the   Freshman   Week  attiyitics  and 
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follow  the  Freshman  Rules  to  the  letter.  Freshman  Rules  a  half-century  ago 
included  directives  that  all  men  must:  be  in  their  rooms  bv  9:30;  tip  their 
hats  to  all  faculty  members;  step  aside  for  upperclassmen;  get  rid  of  the 
bottles,  rattles  and  other  signs  of  infancy;  not  use  expressions  stronger  than 
"Dear  Me"  or  "Oh  Fudge"  in  public;  not  wear  monogrammed  hats,  derbies, 
sport  ties  or  socks;  and  not  talk  with  upperclass  or  freshman  women.  Want 
to  go  back  to  the  "good  old  days,  "  men?) 


Athleti 


cs 


The  field  of  athletics  likeh  is  one  phase  of  \V.V.U.  about  which  you 
already  know  a  good  bit.  The  Mountaineer  Sports  Network;  the  1958-59 
Cardiac  Kids;  the  names  of  Rod  Hundley,  Sam  Huff,  Chuck  Ho^vley, 
Bruce  Bosley,  Dave  Tork,  Jen}  AVest,  and  other  recent  stars;  the  Field 
House,  the  State's  best-known  sports  arena;  Mountaineer  Field,  one  of 
the  East's  great  stadiums— all  these  have  combined  to  make  sports  familiar 
to  you.  Unfortunately,  though,  this  doesn't  tell  the  full  story.  In  fact, 
you  may  have  gotten  from  all  these  things  the  incorrect  impression  that 
you  can't  participate  in  athletics  here  unless  you're  a  big-time  athlete. 


Football's  "Big  Two"— on  the  left  Errett  "Rat"  Rodgers,  famed  All- 
American  fullback  of  the  World  War  I  period,  golf  coach,  former  football 
coach,  all-around  great  guy  and  member  of  the  National  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 
And  on  the  right,  Gene  Corum,  a  10-year-veteran  of  W\'U  coaching,  beginning 
his  first  year  as  head  football  coach  of  the  Gold  and  Blue. 
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Yoli  sec,  the  liiixci  sily's  vast  nilrd/n  iinil  jjroi^tai/i  is  Cfjiiiplctcly 
overlooked  in  this  hi  iel  t^lance  at  its  iiileicollegiate  activities.  True,  the 
University  has  hcen  a  menil)er  of  the  Southern  Conlerence  since  1950, 
won  h)oil)all  titles  lor  five  of  the  past  seven  years,  basketball  titles  lor  six 
straight  yeais  now,  wrestling  crowns  in  1951  and  1959,  a  baseball  cham- 
pionship in  1955,  a  cross-country  title  in  1953,  and  a  rifle  title  last  year. 
I'rue,  W.V.U.  has  had  a  Sugar  Bowl  entry  during  that  span  in  football, 
six  N.C.A.A.  basketball  entries  in  the  past  six  years,  and  has  given  the 
(ollegiaie  woild  some  of  its  finest  and  most  respected  athletes  and  coaches, 
lint  a  \ital  part  of  your  extra-curricular  activity  is  the  intramural 
sfjorts  program,  designed  to  recognize  your  desire  to  participate  in 
athletics  despite  the  fact  that  you're  not  beefy  enough  for  intercollegiate 
football,  fast  enough  for  intercollegiate  basketball  or  track,  agile  enough 
for  intercollegiate  ^vrestIing,  or  perhaps  of  the  wrong  sex  for  any  of  these 
pursuits.  Competition  for  men  is  offered  in  softball,  basketball,  tennis 
and  other  sports.  Leagues  are  divided  into  fraternity,  church,  dormitory, 
and  indcpoidcnt  categories— and  the  interest  hits  a  fever  pitch  at  limes, 
such  as  the  interfraternity  track  meet  in  the  Stadium  each  sjjring,  where 
crowds  rival   those  for  regular  intercollegiate  competition. 

Bowling,  golf,  horseshoes,  handball,  \c)lleyball,  Ping-pong,  swim- 
ming, track,  etc.— all  these  skills  (at  least  one  of  \\'hich  most  c^f  vou 
already  have)   will  fit  you  for  a  part  in  the  intramural  program. 

For  the  women,  volleyball,  badminton,  basketball.  Ping-pong  and 
swimming  competition  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  program,  ^\'ith  sorority, 
dortnitoyy,  and  toion  groups  contesting  for  trophies.  Both  men's  and 
women's  groups  can  win  trophies  for  their  efforts. 

Of  course,  as  in  all  other  W.V.U.  fields,  you'll  want  to  recognize 
the  leaders  in  sports.  Football  and  cross  country  dominate  the  fall 
scene,  so  it's  natural  you'll  get  acquainted  first  with  such  persons  as 
ilie  ones  who  introduced  this  article  and  Stan  Romanoski,  track  and 
cross  country  coach.  A  bit  later  you'll  see  a  lot  of  George  King,  be- 
ginning his  first  year  as  head  basketball  coach 
after  ser\ing  t^vo  years  as  assistant  to  former  coach 
Fred  Schaus. 

A  nati\'e  of  Charleston,  King  set  national  small- 
college  scoring  records  in  basketball  at  Morris 
Flarvey,  where  he  later  ser\ed  as  head  coach.  He 
j)layed  professional!)'  with  the  S)racuse  Xats  for 
five  years  and  sj^ent  one  \ear  \\'ith  the  Cincinnati 
Royals.  He  expects  to  follow  the  same  style  of 
jjlay  that  has  ])ut  WATI  into  shooting  jjosition 
lor  its  seventh  c<)usc(  uti-oc  Southern  C^onference 
title. 

Cienia!  Red  Brown,  (lelt)  ,  the  tlirectoi'  oi  ath- 
letics, is  another  friend  \ou'll  meet  early  in  yoiu- 
stay  here.  Former  basketball  and  tennis  coach.  Red 
is  one  of  those  busy  persons  who  alwa\s  has  lime 
for  a  "hello"  and  a  handshake. 

\\)ir\c  ah'cacK  met  Bill  .\Ic  I'liei  son.  ilu-  Mduu- 
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taineer.  You'll  also  be  meeting  the  cheer- 
leaders—and they'll  be  depending  on  you  to 
help  pep  things  up  during  this  fall's  five 
home  iootball  games  and  all  other  events 
to  follow  in  other  sports.  And,  freshmen, 
hear  this!  Earh  in  the  fall  you'll  have  an 
opportunity  to  try  out  for  the  freshman 
cheer-leading  squad.  So  if  )ou  have  any 
talent  along  this  line— or  if  you  just  think 
\ou  have  and  would  like  to  make  sure— 
swatch  the  Daily  Atlienaeum  for  an  an- 
nouncement of  tryout  dates.  This  year's 
head  cheerleader  is  Dave  Thayer. 


Spiriteers 

W.V.U.'s  colored  card  section  is  becoming  quite  well  known  in  the 
East,  for  it  flashes  unique  designs  at  every  home  football  game  and  pro- 
vides much  of  tlie  color  that  traditionally  goes  with  the  gridiron  season. 
You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  it,  too,  as  a  member  of 
Spiriteers.  This  is  a  "pep"  organization,  similar  to  organizations  on 
other  campuses,  and  its  main  purpose  is  to  stimulate  and  generate 
enthusiasm  among  cheering  sections.  You'll  not  onlv  have  the  chance 
of  participating  in  a  colorful  part  of  campus  life,  but  you'll  be  assured 
of  a  good  seat  on  the  50-yard  stripe  in  the  section  resei"\^ed  for  students. 


Athletics  are  far  from  the  most  important  pai^t  of  your  college  life 
—and  keeping  this  in  mind  ^\ill  help  you  enjoy  them  all  the  more.  A  vic- 
tory, of  course,  is  a  gieat  thing  to  anyone  any^vhere  anytime.  But  a 
loss  is  not  as  ciaishing  as  it  may  seem  at  the  moment  of  defeat.  There's 
a  lot  to  be  learned  from  athletics  that  ^vill  help  you  the  rest  of  your  life. 
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The  Mounfalneer  Marching   Band 

\Vv  don't  (juiLc  have  7(")  liontboiics,  hiii  Diictloi  Lawrciuc  li)lia\aia 
dnrs  lia\c  as  siiai)|)y  a  haiul  as  noh'II  (iikI  in  ihcsc  jjarls,  jjardncr.  The 
MounLaiiicci  Maicliing  liaml  is  a  real 
inspiration  in  ihc  "school  spirit"  ciepart- 
nicni  (E\anij)if:  Ahnost  75  per  rent  of  its 
iiunibi  IS  enroll  of  their  own  Iree  will,  and 
aie  not  nuisie  majors),  and  pi'o\ides  nnuli 
ol  the  color  and  pas^eantiy  lor  home  ath- 
letic contests.  Like  the  productions  of  the 
University  Players,  the  Daily  Athenaeum, 
and  the  University  Creamery  (we  apologize 
to  the  cows;  we  know  they're  important, 
too),  the  Marching  Band  consistently  dis- 
plays student  ability  and  accomplishment 
for  the  criticism  of  the  general  j:)ublic.  So, 
you  see,  you  have  a  part  in  the  Band's  per- 
foniianc:e  and  appearance.  Like  most  such 
organizations,  it  has  an  official  represent- 
live.  This  year  he's  Cli fjord  (Butch)  M'ood.s  (above)  ,  from  South  Charles- 
ion,  and  Drinn  Major  of  the  Marching  Band. 


Songs 


W.V.LL  has  three  songs  of  traditional  importance.  You  should  learn 
them  at  once.  Chances  are  you  already  know  at  least  one  of  them,  maybe 
two. 


Alma  Mater 

(Stand  up  for  this  one,  lint  off,  slow  cadence) 
Alma,  our  Alma  Mater,  the  home  of  Mountaineers; 
Sino;  we  of  thine  honor,  everlastino-  throuoh  the  years. 
Alma,  our  Alma  Mater,  we  pledge  in  song  to  you; 
Hail,  all  hail  our  Alma  Mater,  \Vest  Virginia  "U." 


The  Fight-  Song 

(This  song  "was  \vritten  by  "Fuzzy"  Knight,  the  western  moxie  actor 
He  was  a  cheerleader  at  AV.V.U.  in  the  1920's.) 

Fight,  fight,  fight,  Mountaineers,  we're  here  to  cheer  for  \ou. 
Take  tJiat  old  ball  down  the  field,  we're  putting  all  our  faith  in  you. 
Fake  that  team  right  off  its  feet,  you  can't  be  beat,  we  kno^v: 
And  when  the  game  is  through,  we'll  all  cheer  you, 

[West  A'irginia,  West  Virginia,  Rah. 
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Hail,  West  Virginia! 

(Stand  up  for  tliis  one,  too.  hnt  off,  fast  cadence) 

Let's  give  a  rah  for  AVest  X'^irginia,  and  let  us  pledge  to  her  anew; 

Others  may  like  black  or  crimson,  but  for  us  it's  Gold  and  Blue. 

Let  all  our  troubles  be  forgotten,  let  college  spirit  rule: 

AVe'll  join  and  gi\e  our  loyal  efforts  for  the  good  of  our  old  school 

Its  "W'est  \'irginia.  it's  A\'est  \'irginia,  the  pride  of  evei-)'  Mountaineer; 

Come  on,  you  old  grads,  join  -with  us  young  lads,  it's  West  Virginia  now 

Ave  cheer  (rah!  rah!)  , 
NoAv  is  the  time,  boys,  to  make  a  big  noise,  no  matter  what  the  people 

say: 
For  there  is  naught  to  fear  the  gang's  all  here,  so  hail  to  XVest  \'irginia, 

hail! 


Activities 

The  really  successful  college  giaduate— such  as  you're  going  to  be 
one  of  these  days  of  course— is  one  Avho  has  found  a  successful  balance 
betAveen  his  studies  and  out-of-class  activities.  He  has  participated  in 
enough  of  these  extra-curricular  experiences  to  learn  hoAv  to  get  along 
with  other  persons,  to  find  out  his  capacity  for  leadership,  to  meet  many 
of  the  problems  he's  going  to  meet  in  the  highly  organized  world  he'll 
be  gi'aduated  into  in  a  short  while,  and  to  earn  himself  a  place  among 
the  better-knoAvn  campus  personalities.  He  has,  in  short,  learned  that 
the  "all  work  and  no  play"  adage  he's  heard  since  childhood  is  not  only 
universal  but  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  you're  sure  to  meet  before  you've  been  around 
very  long  the  "o\er-organized"  lad,  the  one  who  may  end  up  being  presi- 
dent or  other  high  officer  of  six  organizations  simultaneously,  but  Avho 
has  to  neglect  his  studies  to  do  it.  He's  a  pathetic  creature,  really,  for 
he  lives  on  a  cloud  that  comes  do"wn  ivith  a  singularlv  hard  "thud" 
about  final  exam  time. 

There  are  listed  here  more  than  100  acti\ities  that  you'll  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  /more  or  less,  depending  on  your  major  subject,  your 
academic  ability,  vour  \\illingness  to  Avork  and  your  sense  of  "balance," 
already  referred  to).  Others— such  as  those  having  to  do  directly  with 
student  government,  social  activity,  and  religion— are  listed  elsewhere 
in  this  handbook. 

Incidentally,  vou'll  notice  that  a  large  number  of  these  are  "Greek 
letter  organizations"— that  is,  their  najnes  are  actually  letters  from  the 
Greek  alphabet.  Father  of  our  OAvn  alphabet  (this  word  itself  comes 
from  the  first  two  Greek  letters),  this  24-letter  collection  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  any  college  student— whether  he  affiliates  with  such  a  group 
or  not  has  nothing  to  do  A\-ith  it.  In  using  these  letters,  we  are  con- 
tinuing a  long-standing  American  college  custom  of  paying  homage  to 
the  world's  first  great  classical  scholars— the  Greeks.  So,  take  a  few 
minutes  right  no-w  and  learn  it.    It's  easy. 
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Alpha  Xi    (zfr-iii    Alpha    Xi    Delia   so- 

Beld    (h/i\-luh)  ority,  biii   l)\   its(  11,  usually 

(Unii)iia  ~'f^f') 

Delhi  Otnirroii    (oli-iinih  hroii) 

Epsiloii  I'i 

Zcta    (zay-liih)  lilio     {roc) 

Eta    (ay-hili)  Sigma 

Tlieta   (thay-tuh)  Tan   (laio) 

Iota    (ey-od-tuh)  Upsiloii    (iip-.sil-on) 

Kappa  Phi  (pe;  but  fee  in  Alj)ha  I'lii 

1.(1  III Ixla    (lam-dull)  sorority) 

Mu   {mew)  Chi    (kie) 

Ahi  Psi    (sigh) 

Omega    (oh-ma\-gtih) 

What  Kind  of  Organization  Is  It? 

The  University  has  (arefully  studied  its  many  student  organizations 
and  reclassified  them,  eliminating  much  ol  the  confusion  newcomers  have 
felt  about  what  an  organization  stands  for,  what  one  needs  to  do  to  be 
eligible  for  membership,  what  the  name  means,  etc. 

Some  organizations  are  Academic  Honor  Societies,  designed  to  honor 
superior  scholarship  and  paying  little  attention  to  other  campus  activi- 
ties or  personal  traits. 

A  second  group  might  be  termed  Service  and  Professiorial  Honorar- 
ies.  Here  membership  is  earned  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  performance 
in  the  area  of  sei~vice  and  leadership,  either  on  the  campus  at  large  or 
in  a  professional  field.  Scholarship  may  be  one  thing  that  will  help  you 
(jualify,  but  it  isn't  the  all-important  factor  that  it  is  in  the  first  group. 

The  third  classification  can  be  termed  Professional  Societies.  Now  the 
accent  is  on  your  interest  and  performance  in  a  particular  field  of  study 
or  activity  rather  than  on  your  leadership  ability  or  your  academic 
excellence. 

A  fourth  category  is  Social  Organizations.  These  will  be  discussed 
later  in  the  section  on  "Social  Life  and  Recreation." 

And  finally  there  are  the  Miscellajieous  Local  and  National  Student 
Organizations.  As  the  name  implies,  they  include  interest  groups,  hobby 
clubs,  etc.,  with  membership  qualifications  revolving  around  an  interest 
in  some  study,  a(  li\ity,  or  project. 

How  Do  I  Get  In? 

If  you're  interested  in  becoming  acti\'e  in  campus  organizations, 
you're  probably  already  wondering  about  ho-w  to  "make  the  contact." 
These  general  points  may  help  you: 

1.  Honorary  and  social  groups,  of  course,  will  contact  you. 

2.  Groups  that  are  connected  with  departments  or  specific  study 
fields  \\'\\\  he  txplained  to  \o\\  bv  any  staff  member  of  the  department 
in\ol\cd. 

c>.  Groups  of  a  goieral  campus  nature  can  be  approached  in  manv 
ways.  For  example,  the  group's  president    (or  other  officers)  will  explain 
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things  to  you.    Or  perhaps  the  organization  has  open  meetings  early  in      i 
the  year  for  the  benefit  of  interested  newcomers.  The  Dally  Athenaeum     i 
announces  such  meetings  e\ery  day— so  be  certain  you  read  it  thoroughly. 
4.    Finally,  no  matter  ^vhat  type  of  organization   you   have   under 
consideration,  there  are  certain  qualifications  that  are  almost  universal:      | 
respectable  academic  standards,  good  moral  character,   and   the  convic- 
tion that  you  haven't  yet  learned  nearly  all  there  is  to  knoAv  about  any- 
thing. 


Class  and  Service  Honorarids 

Because  they  are  so  often  a  sponsor  of  many  of  the  activities  you'll 
be  pai'ticipating  in  right  away,  ^ve'll  first  take  a  glance  at  the  Class  and 
Seii'ice  Honoraries,  eight  gioups  which  number  among  their  members 
those  ^vho  ha've  distinguished  themselves  as  campus  leaders,  and  who 
also  ha\e  exhibited  more-than-bare-minimum  scholarship.  The  member- 
ship requirements  for  several  of  these  organizations  include  certain  class 
status— that  is,  you  belong  only  while  a  sophomore,  junior,  senior,  etc. 


Chimes 


Fi  Batar 


Helvetia 


Li-Toon- A  wa 


If  you  are  among  the  outstanding  handful  in  your  class,  you'll  likely  be 
elected  to  the  cherished  membership  of  the  class  honoraries.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  may  make  the  service  honoraries,  which  select  their  members  on 
their  ability  to  handle  activities  intelligentlv  as  an  important  part  of  educa- 
tion. Aim  for  them— and  good  luck  to  you.  (They're  listed  alphabetically 
here  to  avoid  any  violence). 


Chimes 


This  is  a  national  honoran'  for  junior 
Avomen,  elected  at  the  end  of  their  sopho- 
more year.  The  local  chapter  originally 
was  known  as  "Rhododendron,"  and  be- 
came a  Chimes  unit  in  1948.  Its  14  mem- 
bers make  important  contributions  to  the 
campus— sponsoring  orientation  programs 
for  transfer  students,  backing  a  growing 
loan  fund  for  needy  students,  stimulating 
and  promoting  cultural  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  5lembership  is  based  on  high 
scholarship,  sei'vdce,  character,  and  leader- 
ship.  Jud\  FisJirr  is  president. 
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Fi  Bator  Cappar 

I'his  iiKx  k  lioiioi  ;iiy  was  louiicU'd  in 
l!)|  I  ;iiul  liiis  scr\C(l  priniaiiK  as  a  'spiiil'" 
oioani/alioii,  Ijcing  l)csl  known  loi  direcl- 
ins;  lluises,  enlorcing  Iresliinan  i  nlcs.  aidinu, 
llic  (  hc'cilcadcrs  at  atldclic  (onlcsls  and.  in 
general,  c  onli  ibni  ing  an  in(lcfinal)lf,  in- 
lormal  soniclhiiig  cxlia  lo  llic  (anipiis 
scene.  Joe  Jolnislon  i.s  prcsideni. 


Helvetia 


The  campu.s'  newest  class  honorary, 
Helvetia  (the  name  comes  from  the  native- 
tongue  name  of  Switzerland,  whose  moun- 
tains are  so  remindful  of  our  own  beloved 
hills;  and  still  earlier  from  the  name  of  a 
hardy,  freedom-loving  people  who  in- 
habited Switzerland  during  Caesar's  reign) 
was  founded  in  1955.  It  is  made  up  of  out- 
standing sophomore  men,  chosen  at  the 
end  of  their  freshman  year.  Freshman 
orientation,  much  of  the  groundwork  of  tlic 
big  fall  weekends,  and  projects  aimed  at 
integiating  the  freshman  class  into  the  Uni- 
versity scene  are  among  Helvetia's  chief 
contributions.  Ralph  Dean  is  president. 


Li-Toon-Awo 

This  is  Helvetia's  opposite  number,  be- 
ing composed  of  outstanding  sophomore 
women,  also  named  at  the  end  of  their 
ifreshman  year.  It  is  much  older,  however, 
dating  to  the  late  1920's;  and  it  has  estab- 
lished an  enviable  place  for  itself  in  the 
campus  scene  through  its  sponsorship  of 
freshman  j)rojects  and  many  other  efforts 
lon  l)ehall  of  freshman  women.  The  name 
is  an  Indian  term,  meaning  "friendship." 
Freshman  women  ^vho  maintain  a  good 
cademic  average  while  showing  themselves 
otential  possessors  of  a  rounded  educa- 
ion  usually  stand  a  good  diance  for  elec- 
ion.    Marilsit   Cosinldi's  heads   the  scpiaws. 
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Mortar  Board 


General  I)'  acknowledged  the  toj)  wo- 
men's group  at  W.V.U.,  Mortar  Board  is 
a  m  e  m  b  e  r  of  a  national  honorary  for 
senior  women  (the  local  chapter— Laurel- 
was  formccl  in  1924,  six  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  national  organization). 
The  avowed  purposes  of  Mortar  Board  are 
to  provide  cooperative  effort  for  all  other 
service  societies,  to  promote  fellowship 
among  University  women,  and  to  promote 
high  academic  standards  for  the  institution. 
This  last  aim  is  underlined  by  the  tradi- 
tional garb  of  Mortar  Board  members— 
the  black  academic  gown  and  cap.  Carolyn 
Wetzel  is  president. 


Mountain 

Perhaps  no  other  organization  so 
symbolizes  W.V.U.  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
and  alumni  as  does  Mountain,  ranking 
honorary  for  men,  made  up  primarily  of 
seniors  and  graduate  students  (and  a  few 
extra-select  juniors)  who  have  demonstrated 
tJhey  are  truly  outstanding  and  that  they 
possess  that  something  that  always  sets  the 
few  apart  from  the  many.  The  Homecom- 
ing dance,  the  Mountaineer,  the  Cheer- 
leaders, and  the  Mountaineer  Week  Team 
(the  good-will  team  that  visited  your  high 
school)  are  among  its  projects.  Jack  Bow- 
man is  summit    (president)  . 

Sphinx 

This  senior  honorary,  to  which  men  are  elected  late  in  their  junior 
year,   was   established    in    1909.     It's    another   combination    class-service 

honorary,  and  sponsors  the  popular  Sing 
on  Mother's  Day,  the  Freshman  Mix  (with 
Mortar  Board),  a  talent  show  in  midwinter, 
and  two  separate  types  of  freshman  acade- 
mic awards.  The  10  highest-ranking  fresh- 
man men  (on  grades  earned  their  first  se-. 
mester)  are  awarded  certificates  at  the  Sing 
in  May.  Each  fall,  the  name  of  the  top 
freshman  from  the  preceding  year  (on  two 
semesters'  grades)  is  added  to  the  beautifid 
Colborn-Smith  plaque  at  Mountainlair. 
Sphinx  also  traditionally  supplies  ushers 
for  Commencement  each  spring.  Toiu 
Wetzel  is  emperor    (president)  . 
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Spokes 

Sjjokt's  is  the  newest  woincii's  honorary, 
(laiiiiL;  only  to  1957.  Its  l-J  members  an- 
lUKilly  jjass  on  to  their  successors  the  pins 
ol  the  original  members,  those  pins  symbol- 
i/ing  the  humble  truth  that  though  few 
can  be  "wheels,"  all  can  serve  as  "spokes." 
The  organization  recognizes  women  who 
iilready  have  established  themselves  through 
a  cooperative  spirit  as  good  servants  of 
VV.V.l'.  Though  tliey  are  seniors  during 
their  membership,  the  group  is  more  prop- 
erly a  service  than  a  class  honorary.  The 
long-range  aim  is  the  development  of  more 
loyalty  and  service  to  the  University  among 
both  Avomen  students  and  alumnae.  AInry 
Lin  (Id  Burks  is  president. 


Mortar    Board 


Mountain 


Sphinx 


Spokes 


Academic  and  Professional  Honoraries 

This  next  group  can  be  most  properly  termed  Academic  Honor 
Societies  and  Professional  Honoraries.  They  are  difficult  to  separate  in 
some  instances,  though  their  aims  often  are  quite  different.  The  former 
honor  superior  scholai'ship  and  pay  little  attention  to  other  activities.  The 
latter  are  similar  to  the  service  groups  we've  already  considered,  though 
tpialifications  are  earned  ^vithin  the  boundaries  of  a  professional  fuld. 
Here,  too,  a  strong  secondary  stress  usually  is  placed  on  scholarshij). 


Alpha  E])silon  Delta— premedicine  honorary 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi— professional  economics  honorary 

/Vlpha  Tail  Alpha— agricidtinal  education  honorary 

Alpha  Phi  Omega— association  of  all  interested  in  scoiuing 

Alpha  Psi  Omega— dramatics  honorary 

Alpha  Pi  A fu— industrial  engineering  honorary 

Alpha  Zeta— top  agricultiue  honorary 

Arnold  Air  Society— honorary  ioi-  ailvanted  Air  ROTCi  studenis 

Beta  (ianuna  Sigma— business  administrai  ion  iionoiary 

Chi  Epsilon— c  i\  il  engineering  honorarx 

Delta  Sigma  Rho— debate  and  forensic   honoiaiy 
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Eta  Kappa  Nu— electrical  engineering  honorary 
II  Circolo  Italiano— Italian  honorary 
Kappa  Delta  Pi— education  honorary 
Kappa  Psi— pharmacy  honorary 
Kappa  Tail  Alpha— top  journalism  honorar)' 
La  Tertulia— Spanish  honorary 
Mu  Phi  Epsilon— \\omen's  music  honorai")' 
Omicron  Xu— home  economics  honorary 
Order  of  the  Coif— top  la^v  honorary 
Pershing  Rifles— military  honorary  for  basic 
Air  Force  and  Army  R.O.T.C.  personnel 
Phi  Alpha  Theta— history  honorary 

Phi  Beta  Kappa— likely  the  best  kno^\•n  of  the  academic  honoraries. 
it  covers  the  field  of  arts  and  sciences.  Incidentally,  you  should 
know  that  it  is  the  nation's  oldest  Greek  letter  society,  founded 
in  historic  Raleigh  Tavern  in  Williamsburg  in  colonial  days. 

Phi  Epsilon  Phi— botany  honoran- 

Phi  Lambda  L^'psilon— chemistry  honorary 

Phi  Mu  .Alpha  Sinfonia— men's  music  honorary 

Phi  Upsilon  Omicron— home  economics  honorar}' 

Pi  Delta  Phi— French  honorary 

Pi  Sigma  Alpha— jDolitical  science  honorary 

Pi  Tau  Sigma— mechanical  engineering  honorary 

Psi  Chi— psychology  honorai7 

Rho  Chi— pharmaceutical  honorary 

Scabbard  and  Blade— honorary  for  ad\anced  army  R.O.T.C.  cadets 

Sigina  Delta  Pi— national  Spanish  honorary 

Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon— earth  sciences  honoraiy 

Sigma  Gamma  Tau— aeronautical  engineering  honorary 

Sigma  Xi— scientific  research  honorary 

Tau  Beta  Pi— top  engineering  honorary 

Theta  Sigma  Phi— ^\omen's  journalism  honorary 

Professional  Societies 

This  group  is  comprised  of  the  groups  that  place  the  accent  on  your 
interest  and  performance  in  a  certain  field  of  study  or  activity  rather 
than  on  vour  leadership  ability  or  academic  excellence. 

Advanced  Cadet  Class— Military 

Alpha  Delta  Theta— medical  technology 

American  Chemical  Society 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 

American  Institute  of  Electrical   Engineers  and  Institute  of  Radio 

Engineers 
American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers 
American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical,  ancl  Petroleum 

Engineers 
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AiiK'i  i(  ;iii  Iiistiliilc  ol   Radio  Engineers 

American   !Miarnia(enli(  al  Society 

American  Scu  ic  L\  oi  Agiic  ulunai  Kngineers 

Anierican  Scxieiy  ol  (iixii  Kngineeis 

American  Society  ol   Meclianical  Engineers 

Beta  Alj>lia  Psi -accounting  society 

Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences 

Omega  (llii  Epsilon— chennc;;!  engineering 

Phi  Aljjha  Delta— law  fraterin'u 

Phi  Beta  Pi— medical  IVaternity 

Phi  C;hi— medical  IVaternity 

Phi  Delta  Phi— law  fraternitx 

Sigma  Delta  (Jhi- professional  joui  iialistic  iraternity 

Sigma  Pi  Sigma— physics  society 

W.V.U.  Society  of  Mining  Engineers 

Xi  Sigma  Pi— forestry  society 
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Local  and  NaHonal  Student  Organizations 

The  organizations  listed  here  \ar\  widel)— some  are  pmely  interest 
groups,  some  are  hobby  clubs.  Membership  qualifications  in  some  in- 
stances include  high  degrees  of  skills;  in  other  instances  only  a  general 
interest  in  some  study,  activity,  or  project  is  required. 

Agriclub— for  those  interested  in  agricidiure 

American  Market  Club 

Art  Society 

Block  and  Bridle— animal  science 

Cosmopolitan  Club— for  foreign  students  and  those  particularly  in- 
terested in  foreign  countries  and  their  cultures 

Dairy  Science  Club 

Diogenes  Club  -for  those  seriously  interested  in  the  ^\ork  of  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle  and  his  immortal  characters 

Dolphin— for  s^vimmers 

Forestry  Club 

Four-H  Club 

Future  Farmers  of  America 

FIcjme  Economics  CAuh 

Mathematics  Club 

Men's  Glee  Club 

Men's  Domi  Cotincil 

Moimtaineer  Party 

Mountaineer  Poidtry  Club 

Moimtaineer  RiHe  Club 

Music  Educators'  National  (ionlerence 

Orchesis— the  dance 

Philosophical  Society 

Physical  Education  Majois'  Clul)    (^vomen) 

Press  Club 
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Reaeation  Majors'  Club 

Russian  Circle  Club 

Society  for  the  Advancement  ol  Management 

Student  National  Education  Association 

Student  Party 

Touche  (like  to  fence?) 

University  Bands 

University-Community  Symphony  Orchestra 

University  Debate  Team 

University  Choir 

University  Choral  Union 

University  Players 

Veterans'  Club 

W.V.U.  Chess  Club 

Women's  Glee  Club 

Young  Democratic  Club 

Young  Republican  Club 

And  if  these  don't  offer  enough  to  keep  you  busy,  we  suggest  you 
check  this  handbook  under  the  sections  on  "Student  Government," 
"Religion,"  "Publications,"  and  "Social  Life  and  Recreation."  There  are 
other  activities  suggested  there. 

Culture  Is  Not  a  Nasty  Word 

There  was  a  time  when  "culture"  was  almost  a  nasty  word.  To  put 
it  in  a  student  handbook  was  unheard  of;  but  today's  college  newcomer 
having  gone  through  (in  many  instances)  a  period  of  television  indoc- 
trination, has  a  surprising  knowledge  of  cultural  things— music,  dancing, 
art,  and  other  subjects  of  that  kind. 

You  should  take  advantage  of  all  the  fine  things  the  campus  has  to 
offer  in  the  cultural  vein  (the  nicest  thing  about  them  is  that  many  of 
them  are  free,  or  at  most  Avill  cost  a  small  admission  charge). 

What's  more,  the  W.V.U.  campus  right  now  is  undergoing  quite  a 
cultural  revival.  Last  year's  month-long  Festival  of  the  Fine  and  Lively 
Arts  is  one  example.  Various  agencies— which  in  the  past  have  acted  in- 
dependently in  bringing  cultural  attractions  to  Morgantown  now  are 
working  together,  pooling  their  resources  to  give  you  the  best  available. 
Glance  back  at  the  campus  calendar  and  you'll  get  some  idea  of  the  varied 
offerings  that  might  be  termed  "cultural"  which  are  going  to  be  yoiu's 
this  year. 

if  you're  really  interested  in  forming  a  well-rounded  personality, 
you'll  want  to  know  a  little  about  Beethoven  and  Titian  as  ^vell  as  Louis 
Armstrong  and  Mickey  Mantle.  The  "happy  man"  or  "happy  woman" 
is  the  one  who  knows  something  about  all  four  of  them.  The  unhappy 
person  is  either  a  s7iob  (he  knows  a  lot  about  one  of  the  four,  maybe 
even  about  two  of  them;  and  he  tries  to  cram  them  down  your  throat) 
or  a  square  (he  don't  know  r.uthin'  about  none  of  'em  and  ain't  in- 
terested in  learnin',  see?)  Now,  you  have  the  cold  facts;  if  you  want  to 
be  unhappy,  go  aliead. 
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Cioinoc  Mlioiis  ;irc  presented  by  tiic  I 'iii\('isil  y  witlioul  diaige,  aiul 
biiiii;  r;iiii()iis  iiiul  Ciliiiled  persons  in  \;iii(Mis  (lelds  lo  llic  cniipiis  c;k:Ii 
ye;n. 

I'lic  llni\c'isi()  I'hiyeis  {  I'Y  (oniediiin  Don  Knolls  \\;is  ;i  mcinl)cr 
(lining  his  niulcri^radualc  days  here)  will  oiler  ilnce  plays  ihis  \eai. 
They'll   he  well-known  produ<  lions,  loo. 

Alt  exhibits,  faculty  loundlablcs,  concerts  by  School  ol  Music  faculty 
anil  students,  swimming  exhibitions,  dance  recitals— these  arc  all  regular 
events  of  the  college  year. 

International  Week  is  a  real  highlight,  with  some  30  to  40  of  your 
lellow  students  from  other  countries   sharing  their  cultures   with  you. 
^■oul    "native"   classmates   particijKite,    too,    particiUarly    those   who 
lia\c'  an  interest— professional  or  avocational— in  other  cultures. 

MouiUainlair  for  the  jjast  three  years  has  spon- 
sored a  I'^ine  Arts  Festival  which  likely  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

Many  of  the  student  organizations  you  noticed 
in  the  "Activities"  section  sponsor  speakers  and 
artists  of  national  repute  in  fields  running  all  the 
v/ay  from  religion  to  cheniistry.  Virtually  all  of 
these  are  open  to  the  juiblic  (that's  you)  .  So— be 
seeing  you  at  the  first  lecture. 


Special  Services 


Many  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  you're  full  of  right  now  will 
be  given  you  during  Freshman  Week.  But  there  are  dozens  of  other 
questions  that  often  are  overlooked  because  someone  takes  it  for  granted 
that  "evei-yone  know^s  about  that."  Here  are  a  few  of  those  things  "every- 
one knows." 


Banking 

Be  sure  you  make  use  of  the  banks  in  your  home  town  or  either  of 
Morgantown's  banks— the  First  National  and  the  Farmers'  and  Merchants' 
—both  on  High  Street.  Don't  keep  large  sums  of  cash  either  in  your  -wallet 
or  in  your  room.   The  bank  is  much  safer— and  less  forgetful. 

Books 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  yon,  "You  don't  need  textbocjks  to  get  by." 
Check  his  grades  before  you  take  his  advice;  you'll  find  he's  probably 
just  getting  by,  if  that.  Get  yoiu'  textbooks,  either  ne\\'  or  used.  Use 
them,  treat  them  as  the  friends  they  should  be  (some  of  them  will  be  a 
bit  dull;  but,  then,  aren't  some  of  yoin-  friends?) .  If  you're  smart,  you'll 
^o  directly  to  the  Bookstore  from  registration.  The  Bookstore  is  equip- 
petl  ^vith  up-to-date  lists  of  texts  lor  each  college  and  school— so  don'i 
wail  until  classes  begin  io  buy  yom  books. 
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Anolhcr   advaiitaoe   ol    Iniying    your   books   early:     11'   you    want    a 
used  text,  chances  are  it  will  l)e  gone  if  you  wait  too  long.    And  don't 

worry  about  buying  a  text,  then 
nnding  you  have  to  change  courses. 
The  Bookstore  has  a  policy  of  refund- 
ing your  full  purchase  price  (contin- 
gent tipon  your  presentation  of  your 
piuchase  receipt  and  the  book  in  good 
condition)  lor  a  three-week  period. 

1  he  Bookstore  is  the  new,  modern 
building  behind  the  Law  Building 
(directly  across  that  steep  street  ad- 
joining the  President's  Home).  You  can  buy  both  new  and  used  texts, 
trade  books,  school  supplies,  office  supplies,  instrimients  and  supplies 
for  all  courses,  stamp  and  seal  items,  etc.  You  can  sell  your  books  here, 
too,  when  you're  done  with  them  (another  good  reason  lor  taking  g(K)d 
care  of  them). 

Similar  services  are  available  at  a  private  business  house,  the  Book 
Exchange,  on  Willey  Street,  opposite  the  Mineral  Industries  Building. 


The  Cafeteria 

If  you're  interested  in  eating  at  a  University  establishment,  you  have 
your  choice  of  the  Cafeteria  or  the  Snack  Bar  at  Mountainlair  (see 
section  on  "Recreation").  As  the  Cafeteria's  name  implies,  there  is 
a  wide  selection  of  food  at  cafeteria  prices  and  a  la  carte  style  (that  1 
means  pick  up  and  carry  it  yourself).  The  Cafeteria  is  the  gray  building 
up  the  hill  from  the  Flealth  Center. 

It  is  open  for  three  meals  daily  except  Sunday  when  only  the  midday  j 
and  evening  meals  wall  be  served.  Daily  hours  are:  7:30-8:30  AM,  break-  j 
last;  11:45  AM-1  PM,  lunch;  5-6:30  PM,  dinner.  1 


Dean's  Offices 


Earlier  you  were  introduced  to  Director  Gluck  and  Dean  Boyd, 
w^ho  are  in  charge  of  the  deans'  offices.  These  offices  (Cluck's  in  the  Ad- 
ministration Building,  Boyd's  in  Elizabeth  Moore  Hall)  are  the  center  of 
what  might  be  roughly  termed  "student  welfare"  on  this  campus.  Counsel- 
ing is  provided  for  students  on  a  wide  ^'ariety  of  matters,  as  well  as  group 
counseling  for  organizations  on  personal,  vocational,  educational,  extra- 
curricular, and  other  problems. 

You  may  meet  in  another  office  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Administra- 
tion Building  Gordon  Thorn,  a  University  graduate  and  seasoned  cami)us 
leader.  He  is  Director  Cluck's  assistant  and  deals  mucli  of  the  time  with 
individual  and  group  problems  of  the  students.  And  in  Moore  Hall  (turn 
right  to  the  end  of  the  hall,  then  right  again)  you'll  meet  Miss  Pnt  Allison, 
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I)ci;iiiiiiii,t;  lu'i  liisl  \CMi  lis  ;issisl;iiil  dciiii  ol  women.  I  licsc  loin  pcisoiis, 
vou'll  (md.  <i,i\i'  ihc  I  '  iii\  ci  sil  \  ,iii  ciivi.ihK  slioiii;  Iciiiii  ol  (  Diiiistloi  s. 
riic\  AW  licic  loi  one  piiinosc:    In  help  sou.    I, el   llicm  do  ill 


Gordon   Thorn 


Pat    Allison 


Directories 

The  Student  Dircciory  is  published  each  fall  by  the  Bookstore,  and 
should  be  a\ailable  by  Oct.  1.  It  contains  students'  names,  addresses, 
hometowns,  and  telephone  numbers— it  they  have  phones.  The  Faculty 
Directory  is  an  oliicial  University  publication  and  will  appear  early  in 
the  first  semester. 


Foreign  Students 


University  loreign  students  (7>^  were  on  cam- 
pus last  year)  come  under  the  capable  tliiection  ol 
Prof.  Warren  F.  Mannino;  (left)  and  Mrs.  Xell 
Leonian.  New  loreign  students  should  contact  Mrs. 
Leonian  at  her  office  in  441  Armstrong  Hall.  .She 
will  counsel  foreign  students  on  matters  of  innni- 
gration,  housing,  academic  work,  scholarship,  soc  ial 
life,  and  other  related  matters. 

Foreign  students,  incidcnially,  arc  c|iiiie  acii\e 
in  campus  affairs.  Ihey'ie  jjojjuhii'  and  lrc(|uc'nl 
speakers  for  other  camj)us  grouj)s,  ihc\  aciixcK 
j)articipaie  in  student  go\crnnicni.  And  ilic\  ex- 
change ideas  and  contributions  ol  ihcii  iiidi\idual 
cultures  through  the  CosiuojyoliUn}  Club. 

The  club  is  headed  l)\   faii/i  Salcni  ol   Lebanon 
and  an\  sliideiH  ma\   alleiid  ils  meetings. 
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Health 

Among  the  first  rni\crsiiy  officials  )Ou'll  meet  will  be  the  doctors 
and  nurses  of  the  Health  Senice.  Your  physical  examination  is  as 
much  a  part  of  entering  the  University  as  luggage, 
"good-bye  and  be  good,  "  a  movie  date,  your  fresh- 
man cap,  and  that  first  football  game  in  the  Sta- 
dium. If  you're  an  extremely  healthy  specimen, 
you'll  not  see  any  more  of  these  doctors  and  nurses 
—but  the  odds  are  against  you.  Sniffles,  bruises, 
and  assorted  aches,  pains  and  ailments  will  in- 
evitably bring  on  the  need  for  medical  attention; 
and  it's  a  part  of  what  you  pay  for  in  that  "fee." 
Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  /.  /.  Lawless,  the  Health 
Service  blends  the  talents  of  medicine,  pharmacy, 
jKithology,  and  bacteriology  into  a  pattern  of  stu- 
dent health  that  ran.ges  all  the  ^vay  from  handling- 
hundreds  of  "respiratory  diseases  and  ailments" 
("colds,"  to  you)  during  the  sniffle  season  to  the 
supervision  of  general  campus  hygiene.  All  this 
is  found  in  the  Health  Center,  the  brick  building 
just  belo^v  the  Cafeteria,  facing  College  Avenue. 
Open  from  8  AM  to  5  PM  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday    (only   until    noon   Saturday),    the   Healtli 

Service  offers  physicians  in  attendance  from  9  AM-noon  and  from  2-5 
PM.  A  nurse  is  on  duty  at  all  times  in  the  Infirmary,  and  a  University 
physician  can  ahvays  be  reached  through  the  University  telephone  switch- 
board. 

The  fee  you  pay  pro\ides  for  medical  consultation  and  advice. 
Moderate  additional  charges  are  made  for  calls  to  y^our  room.  X-rays, 
laboratory  tests,  minor  operations,  the  setting  of  broken  bones,  and 
drugs  furnished  by  either  the  Health  Service  or  the  Pharmacy. 

If  you  need  bed  care  for  medical  illness,  there's  the  Infirmary  atop 
the  Center.  Tavo  days  or  less  and  there's  no  charge,  only  moderate 
charges  for  longer  stays. 

Your  Council  on  Student  Health   also  has  developed  a  voluntary 
accident  and  sickness  insurance  plan  ^\ith  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
companies.    This  is  offered  at  a  very  nominal  cost,  and  covers  the  in- 
dividual student  for  12  months.  For  details, 
write    "^Vest    Virginia    University   Student 
Health  Plan,"  Box  1548,  Fairmont,  ^V.  \'a. 
You'll  get  many  bits  of  advice  on  stay- 
ing well  during  the  next  four  years.    It's 
essential  you  do,  y^ou  know;  because  missed 
classes  hurt  the  pocketbook  as  well  as  the 
grades  Tvhen  you're  paying  for  your  educa- 
tion.   So  if  you  forget  the  bits  of  advice, 
or  if  you're  too  sick  later  on  to  understand 
them,  try  these  for  "basics": 

—Keep    regular    hours,    especially    for 

sleeping  time. 
—Eat    balanced    and    regular    meals. 
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I)c  di.s(u.s.sctl   hiLci,   Llicrc 
ill  the  city  where  many 


■ — 

i 

PRISON  ♦»-(85<J5fc9 

—  Don'i   II  \    lo  l)(    ;i  Spartan  il   you're  si(k.   Rcpoii    ii,  fight  it,  treat 
;iii(|  li(  k  il.    Iacii  those  ol'  you  who  arc  going  to  be  doctors  won't 
he  ([ualidcd  as  diagiiosi itiaiis  lor  se\'eral  years  yet.    Don't  jjrac- 
li(i'. 
I'ollow    the  llcallh  Ser\i(c's  ad\i(('     and  "lake  soiii    )iicdi(  inc." 

Housing  (off-campus) 

lu   addilioii    lo  ihc  donuiLoiits   winch    w  i 
aic-  iiiaiiN    |)ii\aU'   homes,   rooming  houses,  etc 

students  hve.  Inlormation  on  these  (juarters  is  available  (for  the  women) 
from  the  office  of  ihe  Dean  of  Women,  and  (for  the  men)  at  the  Inh)r- 
inalion   Desk  on  ihe  (iisl   ilooi   ol   llie  Adiniuisi  t  al  ion    i'.iiiiding. 

tdentificotion  Card 

If  you  have  to  lose  sf)ineihing  duiing  your  first  semester,  better 
make  il  Nour  leelh  or  your  hair.  Vou  could  get  along  much  better  with- 
out them  than  without  the  "I.D.  Card"  you'll  be 
issued  after  you've  registered  and  paid  your  fees. 
You  need  this  card  to  get  into  athletic  events, 
Mountainlair,  and  even  some  departmental  final 
exams.  You  need  it  to  vote  in  student  elections. 
Don't  tinder  any  circumstances  lend  your  card  to 
anyone  else.  It's  non-transferable;  and  if  you  lose 
it,  you  simply  have  to  await  the  issuance  of  a  new 
one  the  following  semester,  missing  out  on  all 
events,  meanwhile,  where  the  card  is  required  for 
admission.  It  is  not  recommended  that  you  have 
the  card  imbedded  in  your  skin— but  the  proposal  does  have  its  merits. 
And,  please,  no  comments  about  your  photograph  on  the  I.D.  Card.  All 
jokes  you  coidd  possibly  make  about  it  were  thought  of  years  ago. 

information 

There  are  two  basic  information  centers  on  the  campus.  In  the  Ad- 
ministration Building,  just  inside  the  inner  doors,  the  Information  Desk 
is  to  the  right.  Here  you  can  find  out  what  you  need  to  knoAv  about 
campus  buildings,  procedures,  publications,  personnel,  housing,  maps, 
and  general  LTniversity  data.  The  other  is  just  inside  the  big  front  doors 
at  Mountainlair,  Avhere  you  can  find  out  many  of  the  same  things, 
especially  information  on  student  activities,  organizations,  personnel, 
and  programs. 

Library 

In  all  j)i()l)al)ilit)'  your  Inst  introtluction  to  the  I'nixcrsity  LibiaiN 
will  be  one  of  the  most  startling  experiences  you'll  have  during  your 
first  few  weeks  with  us.  To  begin  with,  it's  a  genuine  beauty  spot,  in- 
I  side  and  out.  Situated  on  a  slight  incline  overlooking  the  central  campus' 
largest  unbroken  expanse  of  rolling  green  lawn,  framed  by  picturesque 
iiees  and  blooming  shrubs  and  flowers,  boasting  a  stately  architectural 
i)eauty  that  is  all  its  own,  the  building  catches  the  eye  of  the  newcomer 
at  once.  The  spell  is  not  broken  inside,  either;  for  tlie  bronze  grilhvork 
behind  the  general  circulation  desk,  the  cool  green  marble  and  the 
loliN  (ciling  suppoiling  one  of  the  State's  lo\eliest  (handeliers  create  a 
(harming  picture. 
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But  it's  ^vhen  you  get  clown  to  gi\ing  the  Library  a  little  statistical 
intention  that  you'll  really  be  amazed.  Pictine  a  stack  of  425,000  xolumes, 
with  15,000-20,000  volumes  being  added  annually,  plus  62,500  volumes 
in  the  Medical  Center  Library  and  43,000  more  in  the  College  of  Law 
Library.  Think  of  some  3,700  periodical  titles  being  received  all  the 
lime,  and  the  immense  collection  of  manuscripts,  documents,  maps, 
]:)ainphlets  and  newspapers,  soaring  into  the  millions. 

The  librarian,  Robert  Miinn,  and  his  staff  will  be  happy  to  intro- 
(hice  you  to  the  Library,  give  you  a  handbook  that  will  help  you  find 
what  \()u  want,  tell  you  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  Library's  facili- 
ties and  help  you  progress  in  ^■our  studies  as  only 
good  library  usage  can.  You'll  want  to  see  the  West 
i'irgliila  Collectio)!,  where  there  is  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  books,  periodicals,  maps  and  more  than 
three  million  manuscripts.  You'll  be  fascinated 
by  the  Rare  Book  Room,  housing  one  of  the  na- 
tion's finest  collections  of  Dickens,  Scott,  Clemens, 
and  Shakespeare,  including  lour  of  the  Immortal 
Bard's  folios.  The  Libraiy,  you'll  soon  learn,  is  an 
official  depository  for  the  L'nited  States  goxernmeni; 
and  you  can  read  more  than  100  newspaj)ers  as 
they  are  recei\ed.  There  aie  10  le\els  to  the  Li- 
brary, with  three  Hoors  of  public  ser^  ices  surroimd- 
ing  the  center  "stack"  where  I  lie  xolunics  are  ke})t. 
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If  you  like  lo  lisien  to  good  imisi( .  whcMlicf  iis  ()pci;ui(,  (hamber, 
.s)niphonic,  or  jazz,  and  il  )()u  like  lo  hear,  as  ^vell  as  jusi  read,  poetry 
antl  pla\s,  don't  pass  up  Room  9.  the  Library's  Mii.sic  Room.  There 
you  \\ill  ha\e  access  to  some  ;).()()()  records  to  hear  there  or  to  check 
out  as  )ou  "ivould  books.  The  Library  also  has  approximately  1,700  edu- 
cational films  and  about  600  film  strips,  not  to  mention  microfilmed 
t(jpies  of  ncAvspapers  for  research. 

There's  much  to  be  said  for  the  statement  that  you'll  hear  again  and 
again:  "Your  success  in  the  Uni\ersity  ^vill  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
how  familiar  you  become  ^vith  the  Librar)."  There  is  one  basic  aim  that 
all  students  have  ^vhen  they  enroll  in  a  gieat  institution— to  get  an  edu- 
cation.   The  Library  is  the  principal  tool.    Use  it— and  take  cure  of  it. 


Lost  and  Found 

Tlie  central  "lost  and  found"  headquarters 
is  the  Infortnation  Ceyiter  in  Mountainlair.  Check 
back  on  where  you've  been,  however,  as  quickly 
as  you  find  that  something's  missing.  Chances 
are  tlie  building  janitor  has  it,  or  has  turned  it 
over  to  a  department  head  or  instructor  during  the 
first  few  hours  after  you  mislaid  it.  Take  any  item 
you  find  to  the  Mountainlair  desk.  Ajid  put  your 
name  on  everything  you  own. 


Post-  Office 

The  University  Post  Office  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Building  Avhere  you  can  get  routine  postal  service— stamps, 
packages,  etc.  You  Mill  use  the  MorgantOAs'n  Post  Office— five  blocks 
down  High  Street  from  Men's  Hall,  on  the  right— for  special  postal  serv- 
ice such  as  insiuance,  postal  savings,  money  orders,  and  registry. 


Reading  Clinic 

Any  student  Avho  has  trouble  reading  rapidly  enough  to  study 
efiectively  is  advised  to  contact  the  office  of  the  College  of  Education  in 
Armstrong  Hall.  Arrangements  ^\'ill  be  made  for  special  course  work 
aimed  at  improving  faulty  reading  habits.  The  Department  of  Psy- 
chology also  ofiiers  a  course— Psycholog)'  20,  which  is  open  to  freshmen- 
called  "Effective  Study." 
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Scholarships 


Iii(li\  idniils  ;iiul  oit^aiii/iitions  have 
csl:il)lisli((l  iiiiiny  sdiolarsliips  and  fellow- 
ships h)i  deserving,  eligil)le  students.  They 
are  too  lumierous  to  mention  here;  and 
many  of  them  are  I)ased  on  grades  yon  will 
earn  Iieie,  so  as  a  newcomer  you  obviously 
aie  not  c  ligihle  for  them  now.  A  complete 
list  can  be  lound  in  the  Ihiiversily  Catalog, 
and  specific  information  can  be  had  from 
Jack  Shcehan  (left),  in  the  Scholarship  Of- 
fice (fiist  building  down  the  hill  l)ehind 
ilic  President's  Home).  You  also  can  get 
Iroiii  iliis  odice  or  from  the  Student  Affairs 
ollice  the  informaiion  you  neetl  lor  help 
coiuerning  scholarships,  fellowships  or 
loans. 


Placement 

Actually  you  are  likely  to  come  into  contact  with  the  Placement 
Service  in  two  possible  ways,  one  of  them  almost  for  certain.  Your 
Placement  Service  is  under  the  capable  direction  of  Dr.  Cornelia  Lad- 
wig  (below).  It  is  best  known  for  a  fine  record  on  arranging  inter\'iews  be- 
tween seniors  who  are  about  to  receive  their  degrees  and  prospective 
employers.  Every  spring  the  campus  fairly  bulges  with  representatives 
of  industry,  both  large  and  small,  hunting  the  cream  of  the  spring 
graduation  crop.  The  Placement  Office  is  across  Hunt  Street  from  the 
Physics  Building,  in  the  building  below  the  Scholarship  Office.  It  main- 
tains a  vocational  library  if  you'd  like  to  read  up  on  certain  jobs  before 
\()u  finally  choose  yoiu"  career. 

But  you  may  come  in  contact  with  Dr.  Ladioig's  office  long  before 
graduation,  for  it's  here  you're  most  likely  to  find  a  part-time  job  if 
that  seems  advisable  for  supplementing  your  funds.  Any  student  may 
register  in  the  office  and  utilize  all  its  facilities  in 
finding  the  position  he  wants. 

However,  (here  comes  the  free  advice  again), 
there  are  two  suggestions  that  the  experience  of 
thousands  who  have  gone  before  you  has  prompt- 
ed: 

1.  Don't  even  tJiinh  about  a  pnrt-tiine  job  iintH 
you've  completed  at  the  very  least  one  full  semester 
of  your  University  work,  and.  preferably  not  until 
Ihc  completion  of  one  year.  Why?  Because  only 
the  exceptional  student  can  carry  the  required  aca- 
demic load,  work  at  a  part-time  job,  and  still 
maintain  the  scholastic  level  that  will  be  needed 
for  success  those  next  three  years. 

2.  Don't  wait  until  you  arc  aboiu  to  receive 
that  degree  to  get  acquainted  Avith  the  Placement 
Service.    Your  senior  yeai-   is   nuich,   nuich   closer 
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THE  WEST  VIRGINIA 


1.  CSristion  Church-Dls 

2.  Boptist  Church-Stud. 

3.  Pr.sbyltrian  Church- 


llowshlp  (youth  aroup) 

ship  (youth  group) 

lor  Foundotlon  (youth  jr 


4.  Greek  Orthodox  Church-Gl.ok  Onp*-,. 

5.  Alpha  Phi  Sorority 

6.  Epijcopol  Church-Cont.rbuty  Ai!  'I 


E^SITY  MAIN  CAMPUS 


7.  Phi  Koppa  Sigmo  Fraternity 

8.  Spruce  Street  Annex 

9.  Nur.ery  School 


Textiles  Loborotory 

Home  Monogement  Aportmentl 

Alpho  Delto  Pi  Sorority 

Koppo  Koppa  Gommo  Sorority 

Alpho  Xi  Delto  Sorority 

Arnold  Holl 

Delta  Comma  Sorority 

Delta  Delta  Delta  Sorority 

Alpho  Phi  Delto  Froternlty 

Theta  Chi  Fraternity 

Agricultural  Economics  Building  No.  2 

Phi  Sigma  Delta  Froternlty 

Phi  Koppa  PjI   Froternlty 

Beto  Theta  Pi  Fraternity 

Phi  Delta  Theta  Froternlty 

Sljmo  Nu  Fraternity 

Koppa  Sigma  Fraternity 

Horticulture  Greenhouses 

Terroce  Holl 

Womon's  Holl 

Sigma  Chi   Fraternity 

Phi  Sigma  Koppo  Fraternity 

Koppo  Alpho  Fraternity 

Delto  Tau  Delto  Fraternity 

Men's  Hall 

Chi  Omega  Sorority 

Temporory  Engineering  Building  No.  I 

Glosscock  Annex 

Library 

Methodist  Church-Wesley  Foundation  (youth  group) 

Mineral  Industries  Building 

Alpha  Sigmo  Phi  Froternlty 

Home  Monagement  House 

Sigma  Phi  Epsllon  Fraternity 

Koppa  Delto  Sorority 

Jewish  Youth  Center-Hlllel  Foundation 

Romon  Catholic  Church-Newman  Club  (youth  group) 

Pi   Beto  Phi  Sorority 

Lutheran  Church-Lutheran  Student  Assoclotlon 

(youth  group) 

.    Low  Building 

.    Chemistry  Building 

.    Adminlstrotlon  Building 

.    Speech  Annex 

.    Reynolds  Hall 

.    Heolth  Center 

.    Cafeteria 

.    PI  Lombdo  Phi   Froternlty 

.    Agrlculturol  Economics   Building  No.  1 

.    Ogleboy  Hall  Annex 

.    Ogleboy  Holl 

.    Mountoinlolr 

.    Plant  Pathology  Greenhouse 

.    Forestry  Building 

,    Evongelicol  United  Brethren  Church -Student  Youth 

Fellowship  (youth  group) 
.    Alpha  Comma  Rho  Fraternity 

Lombdo  Chi  Alpha   Fraternity 

Pi   Koppo  Alpha  Fraternity 

Mountoineer  Field 

Science  Holl 

Woodburn  Holl 

Martin  Hall 

Experiment  Station  Building 

Brooks  Hall 

Armstrong  Holl 

Elliobeth  Moore  Holl 

Heating  Plont 

Field  House 

Temporary  Engineering  Building  No.  2 

Physics  Building 

Placement  0(fice-V.t,.  SchodI 

Counseling  Center 

President's  Home 

Music   Building 

Spruce  Street  Methodist  Church 

Tau  Koppo  Epsllon  Froternlty 

New  Men's  Holl 

Gommo  Phi  Beto  Sorority 


than  you  Lhink.    Don't  wait  until   1961   lo  decide  on  \vh;ii    t)pe  of  job 
you're  going  to  be  interested  in. 

And  a  final  reminder  to  the  women:  You  must  have  permission 
froin  the  Dean  of  Women  before  taking  a  jjart-time  job. 

Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic 

If  you  have  diificulties  with  your  speech  or  hearing,  there  is  a 
clinic,  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Speech,  which 
offers  fine  services  to  you.  Treatment  is  provided  for  various  types  of 
speech  disorders,  and  is  in  the  care  of  a  professionally  trained  and  fully 
qualified  speech  clinician  certified  by  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association.  The  clinic  is  in  the  Spruce  Street  Annex  (that  frame 
monster  halfway  between  the  Kappa  House  and  the  Alpha  Phi's).  It 
makes  use  of  a  specially  designed  set  of  rooms  which  permits  private  as 
well  as  class  instruction,  the  use  of  soundproof  cubicles,  modern  equip- 
ment for  diagnosis  and  therapy,  and  opportunities  for  supervised  and 
directed  help  in  overcoming  your  handicaps. 


If 
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Student-  Aid 

Occasionally  almost  all  of  us  "come  up  against  it"  financially 
this  happens  to  you,  don't  be  embarrassed. 

The  University  is  custodian  for  loan  funds  which  are  specifically 
designed  for  students  in  real  need— both  long-term  grants  and  short-term 
emergency  loans.  These  are  administered  in  Director  Gluck's  office, 
though  women  students  may  wish  to  consult  with  the  Dean  of  Women 
before  applying  for  loans. 

And  don't  forget  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a 
goodly  sum  of  money  to  lend 
to  worthy  candidates,  an  a 
long-term  repayment  basis, 
through  the  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  program. 

At  the  University,  as  in 
virtually  all  other  situations, 
you  are  not  going  to  borrow 
money  unless  you  have  to.  In 
case  you  haven't  already 
figured  out  your  possible  ex- 
penses, here  are  a  few  items 
that  may  help  you.  Board 
and  room  will,  of  course,  vary 
in  relation  to  where  you  stay 
an  how  much  you  eat. 

At  any  of  the  dormitories 
this  will  run  from  $552  to 
|650  a  year.  In  other  estab- 
lishments, it  will  rarely  be  lower  than  $525  and  may  even  go  up  to  $675. 
Your  tuition  (if  you're  a  West  Virginia  resident)  will  be  $106  a  semester, 
or  $212  a  vear.    This,  of  course,  is  increased  to  S271  a  semester  or  $542 
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,1  \c';il  loi  oiil  ol-sliilc  sUkUiiIs.  Ilic'lf  AW  ;i(l(lil  ioii.il  Ices,  loo,  loi  fii- 
loilccs  ill   l;i\\.  inccliciiic.  drill  isli\.  |)li;ii  iiiiu  \ ,  ;iiul  medical   iccliuoloj^A . 

YiHir  j):ii(iils  aic  likch  \oiii  lic^i  Iki  on  lulping  you  figmc  closely 
ilic  (osi  ol  laiiii(li\  and  (leaning-.  1  lanspoitaLion  lo  and  I'rom  your 
home  will  hinge  (jii  ihe  disLancc  and  tlie  [Vecjuency  ot  the  trips.  Your 
|)o(  kci  money  is  yoni  o\\  ii  business;  and  the  cost  of  your  books  will  vary, 
hill  a  ligiire  ol  .S()0  is  likely  ])ielty  close.  There  alsf)  are  tliose  items  such 
as  new  clolhing,  liij)s  lo  oul-ol-town  athletic  e\cnts  and  ihe  like  that 
caiinoi  be  accmately  predetermined. 

l)Ui  as  a  -('oy  ?v;;;o//  esdiiuilc,  you  iiii^hi  figure  your  l)asic  costs  at 
M.IOO  per  year,  allow  lor  a  15  pei'  cenl  error,  and  hope  xou'ie  pretty 
(lose. 

More  complete  inlormation  on  loan  I'lnuls  and  other  forms  of  help 
ma\  be  obtained  from  Direc  lor  Ciluck's  ollice. 

Testing  and  Counseling 

If  you  find  you  have  problenrs  in  your  educational  or  vocational 
held,  or  if  you're  just  personally  shook  up,  the  University  is  ready  to 
offer  you  expert  professional  aid.  The  service  is  in  a  former  residence 
behind  the  President's  Home.  The  selection  of  a  major  field  of  study  or 
career,  the  diagnosis  and  improvement  of  your  study  habits,  and  the 
treatment  of  personal  adjustment  problems  is  available  to  you,  free  of 
(  harge. 

Your  basic  guidance  on  the  selection  of  courses  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  your  course  of  study,  of  course,  is  provided  by  your  academic 
adviser,  ^vith  wdiom  you'll  consult  prior  to  registration  each  semester. 
Further  guidance  of  tliis  type,  of  course,  is  always  available  to  you  on 
request.  Remember,  your  advisers  are  here  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
advising  you.  Take  advantage  of  their  presence,  and  take  advantage 
of  their  advice. 
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Tronsfer  Students 

If  you're  one  of  the  many  sudents  wlio  transfer  to  the  University 
after  a  semester  or  more  of  work  in  another  college  or  university,  you 
will  find  much  of  the  material  in  this  handbook  already  familiar.  That 
jjait  ol  it  A\hi(h  relates  exclusively  to  this  campus,  obviously,  is  quite 
jKitiuent  to  you  as  well  as  to  freshmen.  At  any  rate,  special  services 
will  be  made  a\'ailable  to  you  Friday,  Sept.  16, 
when  the  campus  will  go  all  out  to  make  you  feel 
at  home  and  to  answer  your  specific  questions. 

As  a  group  you'll  meet  in  the  Music  Building 
at  •)  A\r  with  faculty,  administration,  and  student 
olluials.  Registration  will  be  explained  at  that 
time.  At  10  AM  you'll  be  split  into  "guide  groups" 
for  questions  and  answers,  a  tour  of  the  campus, 
and  a  party  at  Mountainlair.  \nu  will  register  Fri- 
day afternoon.  Women  will  meet  with  Dean  Bovd  at  7  P.M  in  Moore 
Hall. 
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The  ila\  will  end  for  you  with  a  "mixer"  at  Mountainlair,  where  it 
is  hoped  \oull  get  acquainted  with  many  of  those  \\'ith  ^vhom  )ou'll  be 
living  and  attending  classes.  Following  are  the  ty/ni.sfr-r  student  guides, 
the  persons  primarih  responsible  for  seeing  that  \()ii  get  to  know  the 
campus  and  the  people  here;  don't  hesitate  to  ask  tliem  (juestions: 


]L\\\  Ann  Park, 
coordinator 
Martha  Lou  Morrison 
Gail  Gleason 
Susan  Montague 
Jane  O.  Smith 
Carol  Keesee 
Karen  Bradford 
Laura  Lawless 
Pegg)-  Shufflebarger 
Pat   Phillips 

Trovel  and  Transportation 


|u(l\    Martin 
Dick  Ralston 
Alan  Reynolds 
Roy  Be\  er 
Jim  Patton 
Jim  Higginbotham 
Ravnor  Bakhvin 
Bill  Haslam 
Joe  Monis 
Jerry  Moore 
Bill  Hockenberry 


Another  of  those  things  that  might  be  included  under  "Trnditions" 
is  the  long-perpetuated  idea  that  Morgantown  is  "isolated."  This  isn't 
true,  of  course.  It  is  served  by  two  federal  (19  and  119)  and  three  State 
(7,  73  and  92)  routes.  Capital  Airlines  connections  north  and  south,  Grey- 
hound bus  connections  north  and  south,  Osgood  bus  connections  east, 
and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Monongahela  rail  connections  north  and 
south  for  freight  shipments.  It's  true  there  are  no  passenger  rail  con- 
nections to  Morganto-wn— but  this  is  true  of  many  of  vour  home  towns. 

Besides,  when  you  buy  Baltimore  and  Ohio  tickets  to  and  from  Mor- 
gantoAvn,  limousine  service,  connecting  with  both  east-  and  west-bound 
trains  at  Grafton,  is  included  for  your  convenience. 

In  addition,  you  can  usually  get  a  ride  (or  rider)  to  almost  any 
point  ^vithin  reason  by  using  Mountainlair's  travel  board.  You  are  situ- 
ated in  Morganto^vn  less  than  80  miles  from  \Vheeling  and  Pittsburgh, 
under  200  from  Charleston,  much  less  than  200  from  the  State's  popu- 
lation center,  and  Avithin  500  miles  of  the  majority  of  America's  big  cities. 

Tutoring 

A  student  tutoring  society,  Sigma  Tan  Sigma,  was  established  at  the 
University  last  year  through  the  joint  efforts  of  Mortar  Board,  senior 
women's  honorary,  and  Mountain,  ranking  men's  honorary. 

Sigma  Tan  Sigma  members,  students  ^vith  high  academic  a^■erages, 
are  selected  from  schools  and  colleges  ha\'ing  the  greatest  demand  for 
tutoring.  Tutoring  will  begin  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  start  of  the 
fall  semester.  A\'hen  a  student  requests  help  he  will  be  given  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  member  of  the  society.  A  series  of  one-  or  two-hour  meetings 
will  be  arranged,  and  length  of  time  for  tutoring  will  extend  over  a  two- 
to  four-week  period,  depending  upon  need.  If  you  have  trouble  with  a 
course,  ask  )our  instructor  about  contacting  the  society. 
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Publications 


The   D/iilx   .1 1 hciKiciiui     (it's   alh-toi-Ef.-inn ,   ;iihI    oi  i<^iii;ill\    iiic;iiil  — 
ill   (ircck— a   |)la(c  ol    Uaiiiiiit;  or  sloi'cliousc  ol    knovvlcdt^c)     is  pitblislicd 

rucsday  throiii^h  Friday  mornings  and  will 
be  loiind  in  a  box  near  (he  entrance  to  the 
building  in  ^vliidi  you  have  your  earliest 
(lass.  It's  entirely  student-edited,  (ontains 
a  laie  I'nited  Press-International  wire  on 
nalionai  and  inlcinal  ional  ne\vs  (that's  lot 
those  ol  you  who  don't  keejj  u]>  \vith  some 
other  jiaper),  and  stands  as  one  of  the  na- 
tion's oldest  daily  student-edited  papers. 
Read  it  daily  to  keep  up  with  the  things 
you  are  supposed  to  know.  All  organiza- 
tions use  the  "Daily  A"  to  make  announce- 
ments; and  official  announcements  from  the 
University  administration— the  dean's  of- 
fices, the  registrar,  etc.— all  come  in  the 
Atli('!i(icii)nT^\nir  fee  has  already  included  your  subscription.)  J''ir<j^i)i/ii 
(Jennie)  Weber  is  editor-in-chief;  Ralph  l/.ard  is  managing  editor. 

The  Monticola  (it's  mon-TICK-oh-lah,  and  means  movintain  dweller) 

is  your  yearbook,  and  is  distributed  about  Commencement   time  each 

spring.    You'll  be  able  to  reserve  a  copy  in 

your  name   this   fall,   and  you'll   find  it   a 

priceless  record  of  a  year  on  the  campus. 
I  Freshmen   and   transfers   are   welcomed   to 

its   staff.    Like   the   Athenaeum,   its  offices 

are   in   ^fartin    Hall    (the   Athenaeum   on 

the  second  floor,  the  Monticola  in  the  base- 
ment.) If  you  have  done  previous  yearbook 

work,   so  much   the  better— but   that's   not 

required.    Simply  see   the   editor  and   tell 

him   your   talents.    You'll   be  placed   in   a 

job  where  you  can  do  the  most  good  toward 
(the  production  of  the  1961  Monticola.  Carl 
[Daiiid  Ek.strotn  is  editor. 


Campus  Airmen  and  Soldiers 

Most  ol  the  male  freshmen  entering  this  fall  Avill  become  a  part  of 
tlie  Army  or  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  (That's  how  most  of  us  say  it— just 
like  a  string  of  initials.)  It's  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  As  a 
unit  in  the  national  cliain  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities, 
W.V.U.  requires  a  basic  course  (two  years)  and  also  offers  an  advanced 
course  (two  years)  leading  to  a  connnission  in  either  the  Air  Force  or 
\rni)',  for  those  Avho  tpialify. 
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The  regulations  concerning  draft  status,  eligibility  for  advanced 
work,  commissions,  etc.,  are  too  complex  to  digest  in  this  handbook. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  you  (men  only)  are  of  the  right  age,  in  good 
physical  condition,  of  American  citizenship,  and  if  you  have  not  had  a 
certain  amount  of  prior  service,  you'll  be  enrolled  in  basic  R.O.T.C. 
courses. 

lliese  courses  carry  regular  class  credit  and  you  earn  grades  and 
grade  points  the  same  as  in  any  other  field. 


Religion 


Regardless  of  how  excellent  your  giades,  regardless  of  how  much 
education  you  may  be  able  to  absorb,  it  will  be  worthless  to  you  unless 
you  can  establish  for  yourself  a  philosophy  of  life.  A  philosophy  based 
on  sound  spiritual  principles  is  the  aim  of  the  many  youth  grotips  that 
operate  near  the  campus  under  the  sponsorship  of  several  cliurches. 
These  groups  in  many  instances  offer  you  recreational  and  social  facili- 
ties as  well,  so  you  can  learn  for  yourself  how  all  facets  of  your  life 
can  be  blended  together  into  a  pattern  that  makes  sense.  Although  the 
University  has  no  connections  -^Adth  any  CTeed,  it  is  a  vital  part  of  a 
state  and  a  nation  that  have  governments  based  on  God's  law  and  God's 
kingdom.  We  urge  you  to  make  active  participation  in  the  many  activi- 
ties these  churches  and  youth  groups  sponsor  a  regular  part  of  your 
campus  life. 

Youth  Groups 

Baptist  Studojt  Felloicsh/p 

First  Baptist  Church  and  Student  Center.  432   High   St..   telephone 

LI  2-4056.    President  Richard  Heal. 

Sunday  services:  9  AM,  coffee  hour;  9:30  AM,  classes  in  religion  and 

Friendship  Class  for  married  students   (nursery  services  available  for 

children  of  all  ages)  ;   10:45  AM,  morning  worship:   7  PM.  student 

vespers,  discussion  and  social  hour. 

Friday  services:  7:30  PM. 

Student  Center  open  all  week.    Chapel  open  for  private  meditation. 

University  Pastor's  office  and  lounge  are  on  second  floor.    Chapel  is 

on  first  floor. 
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B'uai  li'villi   fl/llcl  iOiiiKlitlioii    (Jrwisli) 

/•()ii)i(lfili(j)i,    I  120    University   Ave,   leleplione    LI    9-18H2.    Director, 

Kaljhi  lieriKud  Siherblati.    Odicers  ol  Fouiidaiion  loiined  in  Hillel 

Governing  Board  ea(  h  lall. 

IVrckly  scnnccs:  llillel   Koimdaiion,  (\:\b  PM,  Friday;    Jewish  (iom- 

nuinily  (Jenter,  S  PM,  Friday.    Siudents  invited  to  participate. 

S(  hcdiilc  iiu  hides  religious  services,  social  iiieelings,  edu(atir)n  classes, 

dis<  ussion  mroujrs,  and  \arious  oiher  projec Is. 

Mil   Oincfra   Tnii,  soioriiy   loi    fewish  women.    Any  woman  student 

who  is  a  iiicnihci-  ol  I  he   Jewish  lailh  is  elit^ible  IVjr  membershi]). 

Cinilcrbitry  Assix  idlioii  {i'.j)is(()pal) 

Trinity  Episiofxil  Clnnch,  VVillcy  and  Sj^riue  Streets,  teleplione  LI 
2-4513.  Rector,  Donakl  L.  Rogan;  Assistant  Rectors,  James  H.  DavLs 
and  Frederick  L.  Shii\cr.  |r.  New  |)residcnt  of  Association  ^viII  be 
named  in  fall. 

Sunday  services:  8  AM,  Holy  Communion:  9:L5  AM,  Family  Service; 
10:45  y\M,  Holy  Commiuiion  (first  Sunday)  and  Morning  Prayer 
other  Sundays.  Coffee  hoin  lollows  this  service;  6  PM,  students  meet 
for  supper  and  program. 

Weekday  se)-uices:  Holy  Communion— Tuesday  12:10  PM,  Wednes- 
day 10:30  AM,  Thursday  7:30  PM,  and  Saturday  8  AM.  Evening 
Prayer— Monday  through  Friday,  5:10  PM. 

Through  its  piograms  and  its  worship  the  Canterbury  Association 
seeks  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  students  to  re-examine  their 
Christian  faith  in  the  light  of  the  academic  knowledge  gained 
through  the  ITnivcrsity. 

Disciple  Student  Fellowship   {Disciples  of  Christ) 

Disciple  Student  Center  and  First  Christian  Church,  Cobun  Avenue 
and  Grand  Street,  telephone  LI  9-5500.  Minister  Lawrence  L.  Ben- 
nett. Director,  Mrs.  Grace  Humphrey.  President  Freeman  Wickham. 
Sunday  sen'ices:  9:30  AM,  coffee;  9:45  AM,  student  Bible  class; 
10:45  AM,  morning  A\'orship;  7  PM,  vespers  and  fello\\'ship. 
Friday,  7:30  PM,  open  house. 

Suppers  are  held  from  time  to   time.    Students  present   a   play   at 

Easter. 

The  center  offers  new  student  cjuarters  with  a  lounge,  kitchen  and 

ne'w  chiu'ch  facilities. 

Greek  Orthodox  Youth  of  America 

The  Assunipton  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  447  Spruce  St.,  tele- 
phone LI  2-4678.  Ne^v  president  to  be  named  in  fall. 

Sunday  semices:  10  AM,  matin  holy  liturgy:  10:45  .\M,  divine 
liturg)'. 

Social  meeti)igs  \\i\[  be  from  time  to  lime.  lnsiru( lions  in  the  faith 
for  students  will  be  gi\'en. 
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I.iilJirraii  Student  Association 

LutJicran  Student  Center,  rear  of  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  1-197 
University  Ave.,  telephone  LI  9-5388  (student  center)  or  LI  2-9820 
(residence);  Pastor,  Richard  C.  Rife;  President,  Carl  Ekstrom. 
Sunday  services:  8:30  and  10:45  AM.  morning  ^vorship;  9:30  AM. 
student  class;  7  PM  Lutheran  Student  Fellowship.  Other  exents 
from  time  to  time. 


Neiorndu  Hal!  (Ro/iuoi  CtitJiolic) 

St.  John's  Chapel,   1481   University  Ave.,  telephone  LI  2-9533.  Di- 
rector Father  John  Overend,  C.S.P.  Assistant,  Father  Edward  Dono- 
van,    C.S.P.      President 
(Newman  Club),  Eugene 
Hoyer. 

Sunday  services:  9,  10,  II 
AM  and  noon  masses. 
Weekday  services: 
Masses  at  8  AM  and 
12:10  PM.  Benediction, 
7  PM  ^\"ednesday.  Con- 
fessions: 4:30-5:30  and 
6:30-7:30  PM  Sattuxlav. 
12:10  PM  daily. 
Xewtnan  Hall  has  many 
facilities  for  Roman 
Catholic  Students  and 
faculty.  It  is  the  home 
of  Newman  Club  which 
meets  at  7  PM  every 
A\'ednesdav. 


Student  Youth  Fellowship   {Evangelical  United  Brethren) 

Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  520  Burroughs  St.,  Tlie  Flatts, 
Suncrest,  telephone  LI  9-3350.  Pastor,  Lejeune  Le^\•is.  Larry  Cobb, 
student  director. 

Sunday  seroices:  9:30  AM,  church  school;  10:30  AM,  morning  xvor- 
ship;  7:30  PM,  Student  Youth  Fellowship.  Other  activities  from 
time  to  time. 


Wesley  Foundation    (Methodist) 

Wesley  Foundation  and  ]Vesley  Methodist  Cliurch,  503  High  St.. 
telephone  LI  2-6688  (center)  and  LI  2-9485  (church)  .  Presitlent, 
Fred  \'illinger.  David  Rifte,  minister  to  students. 
Sunday  services:  9  AM,  coffee  and  doughntits;  9:30  AM,  disctission 
gioups  in  religion;  10:45  AM,  morning  worship:  5  PM,  choral 
groups;  6  PM,  foundation  supper;  7  PM,  evening  woiship  and  praver; 
8  PM,  felloxvship. 
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Oju'ii  ('(kIi  (ln\  oj  the  u'Cf/;,  top  IImmi  oI  the  ^'()lllll  (itiiUi-.  I)(j  I)i(;p 
111  ;iii(l  ollici  ;i(li\ili(^  ^(  licdii  I',  d  (liiiiiiL;  llic  sf  liool  week. 
l\(ij>j>(i  I'lii.  ;i  iKitional  organi/aiioii  loi"  college-  wfniien  ol'  MeLhodist 
nienil)(  I  sliij)  or  prelerence.  The  jjurpose  of  Kajjjja  Plii  is:  to  imiie 
woineii  in  Iriiiulship  aiul  a  (oiniiioii  search  lor  spiritual  values;  to 
cle\elo]>  social,  (ultuial  and  religious  leadership;  to  tie  Methodist 
women  to  the  cliurch  during  college;  and  to  educate  them  in  the 
Avoman's  area  oi  church  Hie.  Meets  at  VV^esIey  Foundation  every 
second  and  fourth  Monday  at  7  PiM.  Besides  these  scheduled  meet- 
ings, iheie  are  other  activities  during  the  vear.  President  Karen 
Hiadlord.    S|)onsoi,  Mrs.  Ralph  Ryan. 

Sigma  Thctd  Ej)s/l(j)i,  an  organization  to  piomcite  a  closer  Christian 
lellowshijj  among  men  of  Methodist  preference,  and  to  further  the 
development  of  high  moral  standards  in  college  men— for  the  better- 
ment of  student  life  and  the  future  leadership  of  the  church.  Meets 
at  the  Foundation  every  first  and  third  Monday  at  7  PM.  Numer- 
ous activities  are  planned  throughout  the  year.  President,  Gene 
\\'eekle\.  Sj^onsor,  Stanley  Farr. 

Wcsitniusicr  Student  FcUoxuship    (Presbyterian) 

The  First  Presbyterian  Cliurcli  and  Westminster  Plall,  Td)  Forest 
Ave.,  telephone  LI  9-l()07.    President,  Robert  Thompson. 

C-ampits  EcnmeuicaJ  Council 

The  C.E.C.  is  ccjmposed  of  representatives  from  the  religicjus  founda- 
tions cjn  campus,  the  YMCA  and  YWCA.  Meetings  held  monthly  to 
carry  out  such  programs  as  intramurals,  Student  Day  of  Prayer 
services,  and  summer  vespers.    President,  Larry  Cobb. 


Young  Men's   Christian   Association 

The  Y.M.C.A..  -with  headcjuarters  in 
Moore  Hall,  meets  it  7  PM  Monday  in 
the  Hall.  Under  President  Larry  Cobb, 
members  select  committees  and  carry  on  a 
program  consisting  of  worship  services, 
seminars,  discussions,  social  events,  and 
intramural  sjjorts.  Assistant  Director  of 
Student  .Mhtiis  (iordon  Thorn  achises  the 
group. 


You II i!^   Women's  CInisli/iii  Asso(  iiilioii 

The  ^'.^\■.C..^.,  with  headcjuai  teis  in  Mooie  Hall,  meets  at  7  V\\ 
Wednesday  in  the  main  loinige  of  the  Hall.  PJeanor  Kiihl  is  president 
and  Mrs.  J.   W.  Plesen,  Jr.  is  Chairman  of  the  Athisoiy  Board.  Patricia 
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Kelly  Junes  is  beginning  her  first  year  as 
executive  secretary.  Members  ot  tlie  "Y.W." 
determine  its  program  and  carry  it  through. 
Stimulation  comes  from  speakers  and  panel 
and  informal  discussions;  action  stems  from 
commission  gnnip  meetings,  business  ses- 
sions and  from  the  action  of  other  groups. 
Life  Week,  which  was  mentioned 
earlier  in  the  book  under  the  "Traditions" 
section,  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Y.W.C.A.  and  Y.M.C.A.  Mary  Lee  Keffer 
and  her  Life  Week  committee  from  the  two 
organizations  are  now  in  the  process  of 
formulating  this  year's  program  and  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  obtaining  a  promi- 
nent speaker. 


Eleanor  Kuhl 


Directory  of  Churches 

Assembly  of  God,  550  Brockway  Ave. 

E.  M.  Huber,  pastor 

Worship  at  11  AM  and  7:30  PM 

(First)  Baptist  Church,  432  High  St. 
Raymond  J.  Nielsen,  pastor 
Worship  at  10:45  AM 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  Arch  and  Reay  Streets 
Charles  J.  Chrimes,  pastor 
Worship  at  10:30  AM  and  7:30  PM 

(First)  Christian  Church,  Cobun  Avenue  and  Grand  Street 
Lawrence  L.  Bennett,  pastor 
Worship  at  10:45  AM 

Church  of  the  Brethren,  Highland  and  Melrose  Streets 
Wendell  Bohrer,  pastor 
Worship  at  1 1  AM 

Church,  of  Clirist,  463  Madigan  Ave. 

John  B.  Himelrick,  pastor 

Worship  at  10:15  AM  and  7:45  PM 


Church  of  God,  Chaplin  Hill 

R.  C.  Smith,  pastor 

Worship  at  11:15  AM  and  7:30  PM 
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(Tr'niily)  i]j)is(()f)(il  Clnmlt,  Spiiuc  .mil  W'illc)'  Sliccts 

DoiKild   L.   Roinaii,  ic'(l()r 

(Joiniinmioii  ;il  iS  AM,  woisliij)  ;il    10:  If)  AM 

Erifiiii^clii  III  lii'joriiird  1 1  mi'^driiin  CJiinrli.   IIS  I  I;ii  iliiit^'  Ave,  Evaiisdale 
Worship  ai  lOi-'.O  AM 

Eviiiigclical  United  Bicilncii,  llui  roughs  Street,  The  Flatts,  Suncrest 
Lejeune  Lewis,  pastor 
Worship  at  10:30  AM 

Inrst  Cliurcli  of  Christ,  Scie)it ist.s,  2?>()  Cobun  Ave. 
Sunday  service  at  1 1  AIM 
Wednesday  testimonial  meeting  at  8  FM 

Reading  room  in   the   iMonongahela   Building,  open   Monday-Saturdays, 
noon-4  PM 

{Morgantown  Meeting)  Friends,  259  Stewart  St. 

Wilfred  H.  Baker,  clerk 

Meetings  7  PM  first  and  third  Sundays 

Jehovah's  Witnesses,  4  S.  High  St. 

Jewish  Synagogue,  Tree  of  Life  Congregation,  South  High  Street 

Rabbi  Bernard  Silverblatt 
Friday  worship  at  8  PM 

St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  1497  Univer- 
sity Ave. 
Richard  C.  Rife,  pastor 
Worship  at  8:30  and  10:45  AM 

Methodist,  Drinninond  Chapel,  Van  Voor- 
his  Road 

E.  Grant  Nine  and  Charles  D.  High,  pastors 
W^orship  at  8:. 80  and  10:45  AM 

Methodist,  Highland  Park  Churcli 
.Vustin  Bagshaw,  pastor 
Worship  at  9:  .30  AM 

Methodist,  Jones  Church,  Chestnut  St. 
Lowell  Parham,  pastor 
Worship  at  11  AM 

Methnil/.sl ,  Sahrii  Chiirrh,  Richwood  Avenue 

and  Darst  Street 
Austin  Bagshaw,  pastor 
Worship  at  1  1  AM 

Methodist,  Spruce  Street  Churcli,  Spruce 
and  Fayette  Streets 
:'  Stac)'  Groscup,  pastor 
Worship  Services  at  8:30  and  10:45  AM 
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Methodist,  Wesley  Church.  High  and  Wil- 

ley  Streets 
Aldred  P.  A\'allace,  Harper  Callison, 

and  Lambert  Heaton,  pastors. 
W  orship  at  8:3U  and  10:45  AM 

Methodist,  Westover  Churcli,  28  North  St. 
W.  J.  Kerr,  pastor 
AVorship  at  10:45  AM 

Mt.  Hebron  Baptist,  RicliAvood  Ave. 
M.  T.  Mason,  pastor 
^Vorship  at  11  AM 

(Church  of  the)  Nazarene,  Garrison  and 

Oak  Streets 
\.  W.  Archer,  pastor 
\Vorship  at  10:45  AM 

Orthodox  (Assumption  Greek),  447  Spruce  St. 
Divine  liturgy  at  10:30  AM 

Eastern  Orthodox  Catliolic   (St.  Mary's),  AVestover,  Holland  Avenue  and 

W.  Park  Streets 
Basil  B.  Kurutz,  pastor 
Divine  liturg)'  at  10  AM 

(First)  Presbyterian  CJiurch,  Spruce  Street  and  Forest  Avenue 
Robert  E.  Shields  and  Warren  E.  Hall,  pastors 
Worship  at  9:30  and  10:45  AM 

Churcli  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Sai}its,  160  Fayette  St. 
Ned  J.  Christensen,  leader 
AVorship  at  10  AM 

Roman  Catliolic,  St.  John's  Chapel,  University  Ave. 

John  Overend,  pastor 

Masses  at  9,  10,  II  AM  and  noon 

Seventh  Day  Adx'entist,  Connnimity  Building- 
Ralph  E.  W^allace,  elder 
9:30  AM  Saturday 

St.  Paul's  A.M.E.,  61  Beechurst  Ave. 
D.  B.  Taylor,  pastor 
^Vorship  at  11  AM 

Sunnyside  Mission,  Ste^vart  and  Yoke  Streets 
Chauncev  I.  Fox,  pastor 
1 1  AM  and  8  PM 

Unitarian  Church,  Fello-wship  House,  437  "Wilson  Ave. 
Thomas  Gavitt,  president 
Meeting  at  10:30  AM 
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Student  Government 


riic  su((css  ol  any  goveinnieiiL  depemls  upon  individuals  who  carry 
oui  ilu'ii  ohligaiions  to  see  that  it  functions  effectively.  You  will  be 
responsible  for  seeing  that  good  government  con- 
tinues at  W.V.U.  Voting  is  your  first  responsif)ility, 
and  you  may  choose  to  take  an  even  more  active 
pait  by  membership  on  the  various  student  govern- 
ment committees.  Sludcnt  government  is  a  broad 
term,  for  it  includes  many  groups  which  govern 
large  segments  of  the  camj)us  population.  You  will 
k;n  n  here  that  there  are  several  other  groups,  listed  under  "Activities," 
which  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  establishing  the  laws  and  rules  under 
which  you  live  and  study.  But  these  are  the  ones  you'll  know  first  and 
u  hich  affect  the  largest  number  of  you. 

The  Executive  Council 

This  branch  of  the  government   is   made  up   of   10   members— the 
president  of  the  student  body   (you've  met  him),  the  vice-president   {meet 
Sarah  Brawley),  and  the  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents  of  each  of  the  four  classes.  You'll 
have  a  chance  to  participate  in  this  branch 

,i  as  a  freshman  this  fall  when  you'll  elect 
your  class  officers.    If  you're  a  transfer  stu- 

{ident,  you'll  be  voting  for  the  first  time  in 
the  general  election  next  spring.  The  Ex- 
■ecutive  Council  might  be  said  to  correspond 
I'oughly  to  the  Presidents  cabinet  in  Wash- 
ington, or  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in 
Charleston. 
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The  Legislature 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  government  is  composed  of  represen- 
tatives from  all  schools  and  colleges,  based  on  the  actual   number  of 

students  enrolled  therein.  You'll  find  your 
student  government  is  in  earnest,  too;  for 
a  school  or  college  may  be  denied  its  vot- 
ing seat  in  the  Legislature  if  its  students 
did  not  turn  out  at  the  last  election  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  indicate  a  real  interest. 
Members  of  the  Legislature  elect  a  speaker, 
much  as  on  state  and  national  levels.  This 
year's  presiding  officer  is  Kick  Zegrcn 
(left).  You'll  find  die  Legislature  quite 
busy  in  organizing  activities  and  projects 
(you'll  find  that  this  campus  Un>es  projects), 
and  in  ser\  ing  as  an  indispensable  coordin- 
ator of  other  groups. 
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The  Student  Court 

The  jiulicial  l)raiuh  is  composed  of  seven  members,  all  appointed, 
with  power  to  handle  the  enforcement  of  freshman  rules,  issue  rulings 
in  constitutional  disputes,  and  settle  controversial  issues  arising  in  the 
Council  or  Legislature.  The  Court  also  occupies  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant place  in  the  enforcement  of  general  rules  of  deportment  for  the 
student  body  at  large.  A  Chief  Justice  will  be  selected  by  members  of  the 
court  early  this  fall. 

Political  Parties 

The  campus  traditionally  has  two  parties,   though  on   at  least  five    i 
occasions— last  year  lor  instance— there  have  been  three.   Like  most  activi-    | 
ties  of  unusual  explosive  content,  the  political  buds  of  the  campus  sjjroui 
in   the  Spring.     Usually   the  Student   Party   sponsors   affiliated   students 
(those  that  belong  to  fraternities  or  sororities)   and  the  Mountaineer  Party    | 
sponsors  non-affiliated  students.    There  is  no  guarantee  with  this  state- 
ment, however;  come  Spring,  the  rules  go  out  the  window.    In  addition 
to  voting  for  class  officers  and  legislative  representatives,  you'll  be  voting 
(non-partisan  this  time)    for  a  student  member  of  the  Athletic  Council, 
that  body  of  student-faculty-alumni  personnel   that  guides   the   athletic 
code  of  ^Vest  Virginia  University. 

By  now  you  can  see  the  aims  of  this  government.  Already  you  know  i 
about  the  projects  and  the  coordination  work  of  the  Legislature.  You 
know  about  the  supervisory  work  of  the  Council,  and  the  valuable 
argument-settling  functions  of  the  Court.  Add  at  least  two  more:  These 
governmental  bodies  are  the  vocal  representatives  of  the  students  in 
fonnal  dealings  with  the  faculty  and  University  administration;  and 
they  all  provide  participating  students  with  extremely  valuable  experi- 
ence in  organization,  human  relations  and  the  democratic  process. 

Associated  Women  Students 

There  is  no  more  important  set  of  initials  on  this  campus  than 
A.W.S.  To  every  woman  it  means  a  self-government  that  women  on 
many  campuses  would  envy.  To  every  man  it  means  the  arbiter  of 
dating,  visiting  hours,  campus  dress,  and  other  items  of  deportment  and 
behavior.  The  Governing  Council  is  composed  of  three  parts— the 
Judiciary  Board,  the  Program  Board,  and  the  Residence  Coordinating 
Council. 

The  Judiciary  Board  is  composed  of 
tlie  president,  secretary,  and  two  represen- 
tatives from  each  class.  Freshman  luomen 
icill  elect  their  representatives  this  jail. 
President  of  A.W.S.  and  thus  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Board  is  Willie  Sue  Woods 
(right).  The  board  functions  as  a  "court," 
gives  penalties  for  the  failure  of  women  to 
observe  rules,  acts  on  rule  changes,  estab- 
lishes new  regulations  and  serves  as  a  final 
authority  on  decisions  by  residence  hall 
divisions  of  A.W.S. 
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The  rro'^rani   Hoard  ( ooidiiKilcs  ;iii(l   pioiiiolcs  ;ill    A.W'.S.   f>r()jects 
(lluif's    lh;il    word    ;i<^;iin).     Board    iiicinl)cr.s   servo   as   project   chainricn, 

with  committees  clioseii  by  the  board  from 
University  women  at  large.  Lynn  Cronnurll 
(left)  is  chaiiman  of  the  board. 

Tile  Residence  Coordinaling  Council 
(h'scusses  house  rules  and  policies,  cooidin- 
ates  activities  in  women's  residences,  and 
suggests  appropriate  rule  changes  to  the 
Jucliciary  Board.  The  Council  is  composed 
of  the  house  presidents  of  each  sorority 
(lohorn  some  of  you  will  he  electing  soon), 
vice-president  of  the  donnitories,  and  a 
chaimian,  who  this  year  is  Jane  Kirby 
(below). 


Coordination  agency  for  these  three  gioups  is  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, li  meets  prior  to  Judiciary  and  Program  board  meetings,  and  makes 
j)ublic  the  policies  and  programs  of  A.W.S. 
It  is  made  up  of  the  A.W.S.  president, 
chairmen  of  the  ProgTam  Board  and  the 
Residence  Coordinating  Council,  the  secre- 
tary, the  treasurer  and  the  I.A.W.S.  con- 
tact. (Now  what  is  an  I.A.W.S.  contact? 
Let's  see.)  The  Intercollegiate  Association 
of  Women  Students  is  a  large  national 
group  to  which  W.V.U.'s  organization  be- 
longs. More  than  100  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  member  associations.  For  purposes 
of  smooth  operation,  they  are  divided  into 
regions. 

Its  purposes  pretty  well   describe   the   aims  of  the  local  group— to 

'  foster   the   exchange   of   ideas   and   information  on   subjects   of  mutual 

interest;    to  encoiu^age   a   growing   awareness   of   the   responsibilities   of 

women    students  in   local,   national,   and   international    affairs;    and    to 

work  for  the  impiovement  of  women's  governing  gi'oups. 

Every  woman  student  is  aiUomatically  a  memljer  of  A.W.S.  There 
are  no  dues,  so  it's  one  of  the  finest  opporiiuiities  this  or  any  campus 
can  offer  the  women  who  enroll. 
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Some  of  the  key  women  you've  met  ahead),  eilhei'  b)  name  or  pic- 
le.  Others  include:  Karen  Bradford,  scircVdry:  Myla  Woodford,  ireasur- 
Ditnie  I'd len line  and  Jndy  Harris,  senior  represeniati\es:  Jane  Dax>is 
d  Carol  Sue  I'ichers,  jimior  representatives;  Maritsa  Cosniides  and 
cnda  Marlin,  sophomoie  rej^reseniatives:  and  Brenda  Booth,  inier- 
llegiaie  secretary. 
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The  Interfraternity  Council 


The  I.F.C.  (a  member  of  the  National 
Inieifraternity  Conference)  is  made  up  of 
the  camjjus'  19  national  fraternities  and  is 
another  self-governing  body.  It  sets  forth 
rules  go\erning  rushing  practices,  deter- 
mines blanket  fraternity  policy  on  such 
diverse  matters  as  allowing  salesmen  in 
fraternity  houses  and  setting  donations  to 
charitable  organizations,  sponsors  a  Christ- 
mas party  for  Monongalia  County's  needv 
children,  and  in  general  is  the  official 
spokesman  for  the  fraternities  in  their  re- 
lations "tvith  the  campus  and  administra- 
tion. ]\'/ll/(uu  Arthur  is  chairman. 


The  Panhellenic  Council 

The  Panhellenic  Council  is  the  wom- 
en's equivalent  of  the  I.F.C,  and  is  made 
up  of  the  campus'  10  sororities.  Like^sise 
a  member  of  the  national  organization  of 
tlie  same  name,  it  is  the  official  spokesman 
for  the  groups,  and  in  general  sets  the  pace 
for  theii'  operation.  The  Council  is  active 
in  almost  all  campus  "work,  and  its  repre- 
sentati^■es  can  be  found  on  e\ery  important 
committee  that  represents  the  whole  stu- 
dent bodv.    President  is  Jane  Chrisman. 


Mountainlair 

You'll  soon  learn  that  Mountainlair  (or  just  "The  'Lair")  is  the 
hub  of  the  campus— even  if  it  is  in  a  slight  ravine  adjoining  Mountaineer 
Field.  Mountainlair,  a  former  Navy  recreation  building,  was  opened  in 
the  spring  of  1948.  It  contains  a  large  snack  bar,  four  bowling  alleys,  a 
lounge  ^vith  newspapers  and  magazines  (and  a  TV  set,  of  course) ,  meet- 
ing rooms,  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  student  bod).  Student  Pro- 
gram Council  office,  other  offices  for  various  groups,  filing  space  for 
se\eral  groups'  records,  a  huge  ballroom,  a  smaller  dance  studio,  and  a 
wide  variet)  of  recreational  materials. 

The  S^vimming  Pool  ^\as  opened  in  1951  and  is  of  regulation  inter- 
collegiate size  and  is  headquarters  for  the  Universit)  Swimming  Team 
and  show  place  of  the  Dolphin  Club,  s\\imming  honorary.  Your  I.D. 
card  is  all  that's  necessary  to  admit  vou  to  the  pool  dining  recreational 
hours. 
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riic  hiiildiiiL',  is  open  lioiii  7:(M)  AM  lo  lOi.'iO  I'M  Moiuhiv  lliioiioli 
I  lnirscl;i\,  iiiilil  ih.'lO  l*.\l  !■  i  i(l;i\  ;in(l  S;iLiii  (l.i\ ,  ;iii(l  lioiii  -  lo  !<)::;()  I'M 
Sim(l;i\ . 

MoiiiiCiiiihiii  "s  s()(i;il  jji  o^i  iiiii.  you'll  (iiid.  is  cxticniely  wide.  Yoii 
cm  thai,  ]ia\c  a  siKuk,  howl,  swim,  pla)  badmiiUoii,  sliufnel)oard,  Ping- 
pong  or  billiards;  you  lan  icacl,  waLcli  TV,  listen  lo  inusit,  join  hun- 
dreds of  olhers  for  a  "lisiening  hour"'  when  ihe  Mouniaineers  are  play- 
ing a^\'ay  from  home,  ^vateh  a  cinema  tlassie  each  week,  lake  trips  to 
Piitsburgh  iuid  oiher  nearby  places  of  interest,  enjoy  ski  outings  to 
nearby  slopes  or  join  the  Unixersity  Boat  Club— and  work  on  commit- 
tees. There  are  committees  thai  decorate,  paint,  plan,  print,  photo- 
gia|)h.  go\eni,  direci.  experiment,  dance,  eat— and  assist  with  other  com- 
iiiiiiccs.    (oiii  ill  the  Inn.   Mountainlair  was  designed  for  }'OMr  recreation. 

With  an  ever-increasing  percentage  of  our  stu- 
deni  body  enjoying  weddecl  bliss,  iMountainlair 
nanicnlarly  welcomes  wives  and  husbands  of  stu- 
dents, and  special  activities  are  planned  for  their 
benefit. 

Meet  George  Mt.  Lair.  Tiiis  little  lad  is  as 
well  known  in  his  way  as  the  captain  of  the  football 
team  or  the  president  of  the  student  body.  You'll 
see  him  all  aroinid  the  campus— and  whenever  you 
see  him,  \()u'll  knoxv  that  one  of  those  busy  Moun- 
lainlair  commiliees  has  been  at  work  planning  some 
soil  of  activity.  Gecjrge  makes  the  announcements. 
So  when  yc3u  see  him— stop,  look,  and  read. 

Now  if  you're  interested  in  committee  work— and  you'd  better  de- 
velop an  interest  if  you  don't  already  have  it,  for  you'll  be  on  commit- 
tees lor  the  rest  of  your  life— this  is  a  brief  glance  at  Mountainlair's 
offerings. 

The  top  policy-making  group  is  the  Mountainlair  Governing  Board, 
composed  of  five  students  and  five  faculty  members.  The  student  mem- 
bers are  named  at  the  beginning  of  their  junior  vear  and  serve  for  two 
years  each.  Faculty  members  are  named  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Now  the  conunittees  themselves  are: 

Decorati())is-~(lc(()raics    (what  else?)  for  parties,  dances,  dinners,  etc. 

Tournaments— phxns  and  sponsors  tourneys  in  all  sports  (well, 
almost  all.) 

/M^^cc-"— plans  flings,  formals,  square,  round  and  \arious  other  ac- 
tivities masquerading  as  "dance." 

films  and  Outings— selects  classic  movies  and  spcjris  films  and  j:>lans 
trips  to  Pittsburgh  and  other  points  for  ojieras,  pla)s,  dances, 
concerts,  ball  games,  ski  outings  and  Boat  Club  e\ents. 

Special  Events— why  try  to  define  anything  like  this? 

Fine  Arts—iA?ins  art  and  talent  shows,  music  hours,  etc. 

//of/.sY'— operates  bullelin  boaids.  Who's  Who  and  Tra-vcl  Board  and 
pro\ides  know-how  and  a  helping  hand  lo  oilier  (onnnitiees. 
The  Traxiel  Board  allows  nou  to  seek  a  ride  lo  almost  an\  j)()int 
for  that  cherished  xveekend  or  holidax  at  hcjme. 
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The  show  at  Mountainlair  is  run  by  a  Student  Program  Council  and 
an  Executive  Council.  These  students  are  the  ones  you'll  be  working 
with  at  the  'Lair.  They're  pictured  above  so  you  can  learn  to  know  and 
recognize  them.  From  left  to  right:  Jerry  Walker,  president;  Andrea 
Clendenin,  vice-president;  and  Ann  Roberts,  secretary. 


Dave  Joel,  top  row  left,  is  public  relations  executive.  The  rest  are 
chairmen  of  Mountainlair's  seven  functional  committees.  Top  row: 
Myrah  Erickson,  dance;  Virginia  Lemke,  decorations;  and  Jerry  Sturm, 
tournaments.  Bottom  row:  Ann  Reed,  fine  arts;  Mary  Thrasher,  house: 
Suzanne  Walker,  special  events;  and  Leonard  Koenick,  films  and  outings. 
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The  Director 

Here  is  Boh  M(\\  hortrr,  beginning 
his  second  year  as  clirecLor  of  Mountainlair. 
Bob's  a  Mountaineer  himself,  a  University 
product  come  home  to  head  the  student 
union  where  he  cut  his  reaeational  teeth. 
His  years  of  experience  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity's campus  recreation  instalhitions  have 
made  him  an  outstanding  union  executive. 


And  no'^\'  a  final  tjlance  at  some  of  the  thinos  vou  -won't  want  to 


Bowling— the  Alleys  are  open  at  4  PM  daily 
(except  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  \\hen  the  hours 
are  2  PM  to  closing). 

Dancing— lihis  is  one  of  the  Lair's  m.ost  popu- 
lar offerings.  There  ^vill  be  four  or  five  big,  formal 
dances  in  the  ballroom  this  year.  There  -i\'ill  be 
those  ^vonderful  Friday  e^■ening  combo  dances, 
occasional  square  dances  and  a  big  birthday  party 
in  the  Spring  for  both  square  and  round  en- 
thusiasts. 

Gaines—  You  name  'em— checkers,  chess,  billi- 
ards. Ping-pong,  badminton,  etc. 

Miw/c— The  music  room  has  a  fine  record  libraiy,  including  pops, 
classical,  progressive  jazz  and  (if  you  pardon  the  expression)  Rock  'n' 
Roll.  You  also  ^vill  get  the  chance  to  see  many  concerts  sponsored  b\ 
the  'Lair.    Included  on  this  year's  progi'am  is  The  Kingston  Trio. 

Other  .S'c)X'?r(?5— Mountainlair  ^\-\\\  cash  )our  checks  (up  to  SI 5,  and 
->\'ith  the  proper  I.D.  Card  identification)  .  The  Information  Center 
in  the  lobb}'  ^\ill  save  you  man)  hours  of  searching  for  something  or 
someone.  In  the  Checkroom,  you'll  find  recreational  needs,  records, 
magazines— and  of  course,  as  the  names  implies,  you  can  check  coats 
and  Avraps.  Meeting  rooms  are  provided  for  your  organizations.  The 
Snack  Bar  Manager  will  help  you  plan  parties  and  picnics.  The  Social 
Director  will  help  you  plan  a  party  for  any  gioup.  And  the  ever- 
popular  Snack  Bar  provides  almost  round-the-clock  fountain  and  sand- 
-ivich  ser^■ice,  lunches,  breakfasts  and  dinners,  and  the  campus'  most 
popular  place  to  eat,  meet  and  chat.   See  you  at  the  'Lair. 
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Social  Life  and  Recreation 


You'll  find  the  University  offers  you  limitless  outlets  for  your  social 
"steam"  if  you're  already  extroverted— and  ample  opportunity  for  de- 
veloping a  social  sense  if  you're  not.  These  facilities  are  as  much  a 
part  of  what  the  University  considers  "education"  as  English  1  or 
Geology  157.  A  sampling  of  extracurricular  activities,  an  intelligently 
jjlanned  recreational  program,  and  an  ample  social  life  will  help  make 
anyone  "better  educated"  than  if  he  samfices  everything  at  the  altar 
of  "books"  and  does  not  learn  in  four  years  of  living  with  others  how 
to  get  along  with  them. 


The  Greek  Question 

Don't  look  at  this  sub-heading  and  think  you've  suddenly  dived 
into  a  course  in  international  relations.  In  campus  lingo,  the  "Greeks" 
are  those  men  and  women  who  are  affiliated  with  social  fraternities  or 
sororities.  These  two  words— fratemi ties  and  sororities— mean,  literally, 
brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods.  In  other  words,  they  are  organizations 
primarily  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for  enriching  one's  life 
h rough  living  together  as  in  a  "home-away-from-home." 

One  of  die  first  decisions  you'll  be  making  after  leaving  home— 
)i  after  transferring  to  this  campus— is  whether  to  join  a  fraternity  or 
orority  or  not.  It  is  a  decision  you  and  you  alone  should  make.  Keep- 
ng  in  mind  that  this  decision  is  after  all  a  personal  one,  try  these  facts 
us  a  basis  on  \vhich  to  make  that  decision. 

1.  There  are  plenty  of  examples  of  fraternity  men  and  women— 
)i(l  plenty  of  examples  of  non-fraternity  men  and  women— who  have 
)een  very  successful  in  lile— both  on  ihc  campus  and  after  graduation. 
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2.  There  are  likewise  plenty  o£  examples  of  both  groups  who  have 
not  been  successful. 

3.  Participation  in  campus  activities  of  a  departmental  nature  or 
in  academic  honorary  groups  obviously  does  not  depend  on  social  affili- 
ation or  non-aifiliation. 

4.  There  are  no  "big  five"  or  "big  three"  among  the  fraternities  and 
sororities.  Such  ratings  are  purely  nmior  and  undependable  as  are  most 
rumors. 

5.  No  one  group  has  a  "corner"  on  high- 
quality  men  or  women. 

Now,  with  these  things  in  mind,  the  choice 
is  yours.  Before  very  long  you'll  be  in  the  midst 
of  "rushing,"  that  mad  scramble  among  the  Greeks 
for  new  members  that  is  another  of  those  genuine 
traditions  now  hoar)'  with  age.  Anyone  ^vho's  been 
through  rushing  can  tell  you  that  sometimes  it's 
difficult  to  think  clearly  and  logically  when  all 
competing  groups  are  showing  their  best  facets 
and  doing  their  best  to  talk  you  into  joining.  So 
here  are  a  few  principles  you  should  remember: 

1.    //  you  do  decide  to  join  a  Greek  gi'oup,  be 

sure   it's    the   right   one.     This   doesn't   mean    the 

"best"  or  the  "top"  one,  but  the  one  that  fits  you  socially,  financially, 

and  personally.    Are  the  members  your  type?    Would  you  feel  relaxed 

and  at  home  among  them?  Would  you  have  mutual  interests  wath  them? 

2.  Make  sure  the  group  you  join  is  financially  within  your  means. 
There  is  a  mistaken  impression  about  Greek  membership  in  many  places 
—that  is,  the  idea  that  membership  is  excessively  costly.  To  determine  a 
fraternity's  or  sorority's  actual  cost  to  you,  compare  its  board-and-room 
costs  wath  donnitory  or  private  homes  costs.  The  difference,  then,  lies 
in  actual  social  fees  and  initiation  levies,  plus  or  minus  any  small  dif- 
ferential in  living  expenses. 

3.  Make  sure  the  group  you  join  stands  well  on  the  campus.  Does 
it  have  a  good  reputation  among  alumni,  faculty,  and  townspeople? 
(Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  questions.)  How  do  its  members  stand  academic- 
ally? You  can  find  the  chapter's  standing  from  the  Student  Affairs  Office 
or  the  Dean  of  Women,  or  from  the  houses  themselves.  They  have  a 
copy  of  the  latest  standings,  so  ask  to  see  it.  Obviously,  a  chapter  that 
has  a  record  of  continuously  poor  scholarship  is  not  one  which  is  very 
likely  to  aid  your  quest  for  a  balanced  education. 

Whatever  you  do,  don't  be  "rushed"  by  "rushing."  Take  your  time 
and  make  up  your  mind  carefully.  You're  making  a  decision  that  is 
likely  to  affect  you  for  life.  And  whatever  your  decision  may  be,  remem- 
ber that  either  a  Greek  group  or  a  "non-affiliated"  organization  offering 
social  activities  wdthout  Greek  affiliation,  must  be  aimed  at  the  same 
thing:  Adding  to  your  social  education  and  groivth.  And  it  mtist  be  at 
all  times  secondary  to  your  primary  objective— "book  learnin'."  Make  a 
wise  decision. 
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Froternitics 


Alplia  (;;imni;i  Rlio   (riic  A.Ci.R.'s),  206  Grant  Ave.  1.1  'S-2\m 

Alpha  Phi  Delia    (J  he  Alpha  Phi  Dclts).  658  Sjniuc  Si.,  LI  2-1174 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi   (The  Alpha  Sigs)  ,  I  16  Willcv  St.,  LI  9-5579 

Beta  Ihcta  Pi   (The  lictas)  ,  225  Hehnai  Ave,  LI  2-9179 

Delta  Tail  Delta    (The  Dells)  ,  (i6()  N.  High  St.,  LI  2-3327 

Kappa  Alpha   (The  K.A.'s)  ,  670  N.  High  St.,  LI  2-91 3H 

Kappa  Sigma  (The  Kappa  Sigs)  .  200  Belmar  Ave.,  LI  2-8852 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha   (The  Lambda  Chi's),  17  Grant  Ave.,  LI  2-3853 

Phi  Delta  Theta   (The  Phi  Dells),  209  Belmar  Ave.,  LI  2-4393 

Phi  Kappa  Psi    (The  Phi  Psi's),  780  Spruce  St.,  LI  2-8467 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma  ( I'he  Phi  Kaps)  ,  571  Spriue  Si.,  LI  9-7520 

Phi  Sigma  Delta,  665  Spruce  St.,  LI  9-5251 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  (The  Phi  Sigs),  672  N.  High  St.,  LI  2-3329 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha  (The  Pi  K.A.'s)  ,  34  Campus  Drive,  LI  2-3318 

Sigma  Chi,  692  N.  High  St.,  LI  2-8469 

Sigma  Nu,  216  Belmar  Ave.,  LI  2-3358 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  (The  Sig  Eps),  118  Willey  St.,  LI  9-6359 

Tau  Kappa  Epsilon   (The  Tekes),  664  Spruce  St.,  LI  9-3735 

Theta  Chi,  661  Spruce  St.,  LI  2-3650 


Sororities 


Alpha  Delta  Pi   (The  A.D.  Pi's) ,  299  Prospect  St.,  LI  2-1792 
Alpha  Phi  (The  Alpha  Fees) ,  261  Willey  St.,  LI  9-7623 
Alpha  Xi  Delta  (The  Alpha  Zees)  ,618  Spruce  St.,  LI  9-7712 
Chi  Omega  (The  Chi  O's),  506  N.  High  Street.,  LI  9-7622 
Delta  Delta  Delta  (The  Tri  Delts)  ,  652  N.  Spruce  St.,  LI  2-9641 
Delta  Gamma   (The  D.  Gees)  ,  652  Price  St.,  LI  2-9512 
Gamma  Phi  Beta   (The  Gamma  Phi's)  ,  425  Spruce  St.,  LI  2-9653 
Kappa  Delta   (The  K.  Dees)  ,  116  Willey  St.,  LI  2-5671 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  (The  Kappas)  ,  265  Prospect  St.,  LI  2-9324 
Pi  Beta  Phi   (The  Pi  Phi's),  1493  University  Ave.,  LI  2-9531 


RUSHING  IN  A  NUTSHELL 
For  the  Women 


Rushing  will  be  Sejil.  16  lo  Od.  2,  on  weekends  only.  \'ou'll  have 
a  round-table  meeting  Friday,  Sept.  16th  where  you'll  learn  all  about 
rushing.  You'll  sign-up  (register)  if  you're  interested  in  rushing.  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  you'll  attend  receptions  at  all  sororities.  Wednesday 
afternoon  you'll  be  notified  if  you  have  date  slips  and  can  pick  them  up 
at  Moore  Hall.  'Fhursday,  Friday  and  Satinxlay,  )(/.s7/  j)(n  lies  ai  all  sorori- 
ties. Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  are  days  o/  silence,  when 
there  is  no  (ommunication  beiween  soioriu   women  and  rushees. 

Wednesday,  moie  dale  slips.  I'hen  begins  the  second  nishifig  period. 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  there  will  be  sorority  dates  again.  Satur- 
day, Oct.  1,  rushees  will  sign  prefereiuc  slips  at  Moore  Hall. 
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Pledging  Avill  take  place  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  2. 

Any  additional  information  you  need  ^vill  be  found  in  ilic  Rushl)i<^ 
booklet  you'll  receive  at  the  first  round-table  meeting. 

For  the  Men 

Your  rush  Tveek  ^vill  he  Sept.  25-30,  during  ^vhich  time  you'll  visit 
all  the  houses  to  which  you've  been  inxiitcd.  Rules  governing  men's  rush- 
nig  ^vill  be  found  on  the  date  card  you'll  receive.  Late  in  the  Aveek  you'll 
receixe  personal  bids  from  those  grotips  which  desire  your  affiliation.  The 
choice  is  yours. 

A7id  remember  this,  men  and  women;  there's  a  minimum  grade 
point  average  that  must  be  met  for  membership  in  a  fraternity  or  sorori- 
ty.  For  men  it's  2.,  and  for  women  it's  2.2. 

Dames'  Club 

This  organization  T\'elcomes  the  wives  of  all  married  students,  and 
conducts  discussions,  creative  arts  sessions,  and  sponsors  dances  annually. 
Meetings  are  at  7:30  PM  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  each 
month  in  Moore  Hall.  Mrs.  Alary  Xophsker  is  president,  -^vith  Assistant 
Dean  of  ^\^omen  Pat  Allison  working  with  the  group. 


Cavaliers  and  Cavalettes 


If  vou'd  like  the  advantasre  of  a  social  affilia- 
tion  but  do  not  care  to  join  one  of  the  Greek 
groups,  W.V.U.  boasts  t-\vo  unique  organizations- 
Cavaliers  and  Cavalettes.  These  two  organizations— 
tlie  first  for  men,  the  second  for  -^vomen— are  de- 
signed to  give  social  opportunities  to  non-Greek  stu- 
dents. 


You'll  find  Vincent  Ali  (left)  a  most  active 
Cavaliers  president.  And  for  the  Cavalettes,  Ruth- 
alee  Marhle   serves   as   president.    Yoti'U   also   find 
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lliciii  ;iii(l  iluii  nicinlxi  s  (|iiitc'  .uti\f  (hiiiiiL;  llic  (iiiiipiis'  bi^  wcckciKls, 
ill  inn  ;iiiiiir;il  ;i(li\iu\s,  in  piovidiiif^  their  own  jjintics  iiiul  dances,  and 
in  working  loi   llic  L;i()\\lh  ol  tlic  I 'ni\ci"sit\ . 

Other  Social  Opportunities 

^'ou'll  meet  lunuhcds  of  stiulcnis  (lining  yoiu'  first  few  weeks  in 
(hisses,  ;ii  IooiIkiI!  games,  (luring  iMeshman  Week  and  at  other  fonnal 
and  inlornial  aHairs  whom  you'll  know  lor  the  next  lour  years.  Getting 
along  with  them  is  actually  the  "social  lil'e"  you're  going  to  follow;  so 
you  sec,  iiio.sl  of  il  /.v  .shiclly  uj)  to  yoii.  ^'ou'll  kani  a  wamn  smile,  a 
Iriendly  "hello"  and  a  ical  intcicst  in  these  other  persons  will  make 
(luiii  Noui    friends  and  will  make  xou  "lit"  s(jcially. 

You'll  meet  many  others  outside  yonr  classes.  The  housemothers 
of  sororities  and  fraternities,  lor  example,  are  ninnbered  among  the 
warmest  friends  and  Avisest  coiniselors  of  thousands  of  your  fello\v  stu- 
dents. The  Residence  Hall  directors  come  under  this  heading,  too.  And 
then,  there  are  your  professors— the  faculty.  They're  potentially  among 
your  finest  friends.  You'll  learn  in  later  life  what  older  folks  already 
have  told  you— that  20  or  30  or  40  years  from  noiv,  the  things  you'll 
rcincinber  best  ore  your  friends.  Make  plenty  of  them. 


Campus  Etiquette 


Remember  the  classic  ad  that  appeared  in  all  magazines  back 
about  your  grade-school  days?  It  showed  a  picture  of  a  pathetic  little 
gal  who  had  "offended"  her  date  with  bad  breath.  The  headline  read, 
"Ex>e7t  Her  Best  Friends  Won't  Tell  Her." 

Wow,  ^ve'll  take  it  for  granted  (always  a  dangerous  procedure)  that 
you're  old  enough  no\v  that  you  don't  need  to  be  reminded  of  such 
basic  things,  and  that  if  someone  does  offend  you  in  such  a  manner, 
you'll  be  a  good  enough— but  tactful  enough— friend  to  tell  him  so. 

But  there  are  moments  when  you're  not  sure  what  to  do  on  the 
(ampus— not  Ijeing  (|uite  sure  just  yet  as  to  what  "campus  etic|uettc" 
is  on  this  point.    Here  are  a  few  suggestions  that  may  helj): 

—  This  is  a  frie)idly  campus,  and  you  shoiddn't  stand  on  too  much 
(eienumy  waiting  to  be  introduced.  Others  who  are  more  shy  than  you 
Avill  a]:)])reciate  youi"  taking  the  initiati\'e  in  speaking  and  being  friendly. 

—Courtesy  and  thoughlfulness  in  using  common  facilities,  ^vhether 
in  \oin-  living  iniit  or  in  a  classroom  building,  ahvays  help  you  be  better 
liked  by  otheis. 

—Respecting  your  felloii'  students'  needs  for  quiet  while  studying 
indicates  a  thoughtful  jjerson  rather  than  a  selfish  one.  This  goes  for 
\()uroA\ii  room  as  ^\'ell  as  for  the  Library. 

-Make  sure  you  icad  the  section  on  "Clothes"  and  lollow  its  sug- 
gestions. 
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—At  a  concert  or  coni'ocnliou,  withhokl  your  applause  until  you're 
sure  the  musicians  ha\c  finished.  Give  the  jierlomicrs  yoiu-  attention. 
And  don't  lca\c  before  the  program  is  over. 

—Remember  the  adage  al)out  there  being  a  time  and  place  for  every- 
thing. This  goes  lor  che^ving  giun,  siiioking,  display  ot  affections  (clo 
you  need  a  commoner  ^\ord?),  loud  talk,  laughter,  and  whispering. 
You're  old  enough  to  kno^\■  the  time  and  place. 

— W^e  like  to  pride  oursehes  on  good  sportsmanship.  ^Ve  believe 
in  backing,  not  beefing— in  clieering,  not  booing.  You'll  find  that  a  few 
of  your  npperclass  friends  have  decided  it's  "kid  stuff"  to  follow  the 
cheerleaders,  and  ivould  rather  boo  the  referee  (or  even  the  home  team, 
for  that  matter,  if  it  happens  to  be  losing).  This  nuisance  minority  is 
not  to  be  encouraged  or  coddled— and  your  cooperation  in  stamping 
it  out  will  be  appreciated  by  everyone  else  in  the  Stadium  or  Field  House. 

—You  will  have  occasion  to  meet  your  faculty  socially.  Be  at  ease— 
they're  human  too,  you  knoAv.  Sho^v  them  the  courtesy  of  introducing 
yourself  ("I'm  Suzy  Jones,  in  your  9  o'clock  class")  each  time  you  meet 
them.  Remember,  each  of  tliem  may  have  hundreds  of  students.  To 
expect  one  to  remember  you  personally  after  a  fe^v  class  meetings  (no 
matter  ho^w  much  he  Avould  like  to)  is  unreasonable. 

—If  there's  a  receiving  line  at  some 
function  you  attend,  remember  these 
things:  (1)  If  you're  a  man,  introduce  your 
date  to  the  first  person  in  line,  allow  her 
to  precede  you,  then  introduce  yourself; 
(2)  Repeat  the  name  of  each  person  in  the 
line  and  shake  hands  normally— the  "dead 
fish"  and  the  "Charlie  Atlas"  ai-e  equally 
bad;  (3)  If  yoiu-  name  gets  mangled,  correct 
it  if  you  can,  but  don't  make  an  issue  of  it; 
(4)  Don't  skip  the  receiving  line— the  im- 
pression you  create  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  standing  in    it   is  a   bad   one  you 

ivould  not  enjoy.    Remember,   tliis  is  a   lot   harder  on   them    tluin   it  is 
on  you. 

—The  President  of  the  I'niversity  is  a  special  person.  Sho-^v  him 
the  res}>€ct  he  merits  as  a  man  and  as  your  president.  He  prefers  to  be 
called  "Mr.  Stahr." 

—This  is  a  campus  ^vith  a  fine  re^Dutation.  It  usually  has  visitors 
from  the  State  Capitol,  from  "W^ashington  and  from  other  points,  Avho 
are  looking  at  it  critically.  And  although  it's  unfair,  they  often  form 
opinions  about  the  whole  campus  simply  on  their  observations  of  a  few 
individuals.  So  remember,  your  personal  behavior  A\all  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  their  impressions  of  West  Virginia  University. 

—You'll  find  there  are  rules  go\erning  many  corners  of  your  be- 
havior that  vou  have  not  lived  under  before.  It  is  possible  you  may 
resent  them,  or  at  least  Avonder  about  them.    They  are  neA\— and  for  a 
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v(M"v  good  reason:  I'lilil  )i(nr  yoii'vi-  hrcn  licnto  al  home,  lohrrc  lite  same 
iiiirs  were  tacit Iv  infoKi-d  wiihoul  l)ci)i<i  ■uniltrii.  lUit  your  family  now 
iiiiinl)C'rs  (),()()!)  );itlu  i  ili.ni  six.  Ahoiii  ihc  same  iiilcs  ol'  behavior  and 
dejjoiimeiu  ;irc  in  (lire  I  tli:ii  voii'm'  liad  al  liome,  with  the  adminis- 
tiatioii  siiii|)ly  rejjla(  iiig  your  jjaients  as  enl'orcers  and  modcratois.  Kcejj 
thai  in  nn'nd  and  you'll  not  (nid  tlic  rules  so  strange  after  all. 

—Dating  i.s  (tin.  (Now  iluic's  a  neat  nugget  (>[  information,  eh?) 
But  icniember  that  there  are  do/ens  of  funetions  you  can  attend  quite 
])roj)eily  ^\ithout  a  date.  Don't  think  that  dates  are  a  "must"  for  every 
occasion:  and  don't  sacrifice  those  needed  mid-week  study  hours  for 
.socializing.  \'ou'\e  plenty  of  time  for  that— only  a  limited  time  for  study. 

— Occasionallx  nou'H  receive  a  written  in^'italion  to  some  function 
or  other.    Ik'  sure  \()u  acknoAvledgc  it  in  writing. 

—  Don't  forget  to  write  a  "tJianli  yon"  note  to  a  host  or  hostess,  too, 
who  has  entertained  )()ii  or  had  nou  as  a  guest. 

J'oday's  college  student  is  better  groomed,  more  thoroughly  edu- 
cated, more  ^videly  accomplished,  and  laetter  looking  than  ever  before. 
Keep  these  things  in  mind  before  you  fall  for  the  misconception  that 
essential  parts  of  college  are  hard  drinking,  social  promiscuity,  sloppy 
dress,  and  profane  speech. 
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Jf  it  does  nothing  else,  it's  hoped  this  handbook  ^vill  shatter  some 
Isc  notions  about  college— and  among  the  most  false  are  some  that  have 

to  do  wTth  dress.  "You  simply 
have  to  have  a  complete  new 
wardrobe  every  fall  and  spring." 
FALSE.  "You  can't  wear  a  thing 
you  wore  in  high  school  or  on  a 
smaller  college  campus."  FALSE. 
"If  you  aren't  stylishly  dressed 
on  the  campus  you  just  aren't  in 
it."  FALSE.  "Neatness,  groom- 
ing, and  dressing  smartly  within 
vour  pocketbook  are  what  really 
count."  TRUE. 

A  good  place  to  start  Avoidd 
be  with  die  suggestion  that  you 
don't  try  to  bring  e\ervthing 
Avith  you.  Wait  imtil  you  get 
here,  size  up  the  clothes  situa- 
tion, and  buy  some  things  here 
that  you  mav  need  to  complete 
yoin    wardrobe. 

In  most  cases   the  kind  of  (went   vou're   attending  \\'\\\   suggest  or 
uiicate  the  mode  of  dress. 

Classroont   attire— ¥or  the   Avomen,   the  luiiversal   oiufit,    just   as   at 
ome,  is  a  comfortable  skirt  and  sAveater  with  loafers.  Blazers  and  heavy 
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carcoats  are  fine  tor  class  Avear,  with  long  toais  usually  resened  for 
dates,  church  and  other  dress-up  affairs.  For  men,  s^veaters  and  sport 
shirts,  or  regular  dress  shirts,  khaki  or  casual  trousers  and  a  pair  of  com- 
fortable shoes  pretty  well  complete  the  picture. 

Women  shouldn't  forget  that  the  early  weeks  of  school  are  still  in 
warm  weather,  so  cotton  school  clothes,  full  cotton  skirts  and  the  like 
are  fine. 

Dress-up  occasions— Y ox  the  men.  suits  and  ties.  If  you're  bringing 
one  suit,  a  medium  gray  hard-finish  flannel  is  hard  to  beat.  If  you  can 
afford  iwo,  a  dark  blue  or  bro^vn  makes  a  sjood  "dress"  suit,  with  vour 
flannel  going  into  "utilitx"  usage.  A  sport  jacket  (not-too-loud  stripes 
or  t^veed  are  the  most  durable)  and  an  extra  pair  of  di^ess  trousers  in 
flannel,  tweed,  worsted,  etc.,  would  seem  the  best  buys.  Shirts?  A  white 
one  is  ahvays  right.  For  variety,  try  soft  pastel  shades,  or  small  stripes. 
And,  men,  don't  forget  that  those  teas  and  receptions  during  Freshman 
Week  are  "dress-up"  appearances.  The  A\omen,  of  course,  will  wear 
dressy  suits  or  dresses,  ^vith  hats  and  appropriate  accessories.  (Hats,  ho^v- 
ever,  aren't  considered  necessai'y  for  evening  occasions.) 

Informal  dances— Suiis  and  ties  men.  "Women,  your  dressy  dresses 
and  accessories  again. 

Semi-formal  dances— ^len,  the  dark  suit  this  time,  with  your  favorite 
tie.  A\'omen,  ballerina-lenofth  formals  or  cocktail  dresses  are  the  most 
popular— and  most  comfortable. 

Formal  rf<7??rf 5— Ladies,  vour  ballerina  dresses  again  are  by  far  the 
most  popular— except  in  tlie  Spring  when  the  Military  Ball  usually 
means  your  long  formals.  Men,  you'll  need  a  tuxedo  and  a  white  jacket. 
(Keep  in  mind,  hoAvever,  that  you  can  rent  one.) 

Invitations  to  someone's  /lome- Suits  or  sport  jackets  for  the  men, 
suits  or  infoniial  dresses  for  the  Avomen  (Avith  hose  and  dress  shoes).  Of 
course,  your  host  may  indicate  that  regulai"  classroom  attire  is  all  right. 

Football  games— We  dress  up  more  for 
these  than  for  other  sports  events  because 
the  campus  A\ill  be  entertaining  more  alumni 
and  visitors  A\-ho  A\ill  carry  aAvay  an  impres- 
sion of  our  appearance.  ^Vomen,  usualh 
youll  be  in  suits  or  coats  and  hats,  Avith  hose 
and  dress  shoes.  Men,  suits  or  sport  jackets 
and  ties. 

Other  sports  ei'ents-Oi'dimrx  classroom 
attire  is  all  right. 

Concerts,  recitals  or  ro??('ocrtf/o??^— Casual 
clothing  is  all  that's  required.  But  good 
grooming  is  doublv  important  at  such  an 
occasion. 

Rain  ii'ear-You'U  hear  lots  of  joking 
about  MorgantoAvn's  Aveather— the  "Monsoon 
Belt,"  some  call  it.  Actually  of  course  (A\-ith- 
out  dragging  out  a\'erage  rainfall  statistics)  it's 
about  the  same  as  the  rest  of  diis  part  of  the 
countrv;  the  thinc[  that  makes  it  seem  icetter  is  that  there  are  so  many 
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ii(l/vilir\  '^(Hiii^  on  (ill  llic  lime  lliiil  a  hil  i/j  lliciii  die  hound  to  <^('l 
"uuLshcd  oiil."  So  ilic  one  \ii;il  ;iiii(lc  ol  (loiliiiig  loi  everyone  is  a 
laiiuoat.  Oltl  or  new,  plastic  oi  clolli;  any  kind  will  do  so  long  as  it's 
w  atc'ijjrool.  Additional  i;oo(l  ideas— iinil)i'ellas  and  some  kind  o(  boots 
lor  wintei   wear.    Men,  too.  ina\   want  li,si,lil  and  heavy  jackets. 

I)ini)i<^  oiil^Vvvny  luiich  up  to  xou;  but  ienienil)er,  it's  a  (oiutesy 
to  yoiii"  date  to  l)e  well  t^iooniccl  and  well  dicssed  lor  sudi  an  event. 

Ca.sudl  7i'('ar—\\hnuv\\.  nomi  lieinnidas,  slacks  and  sbni-jinis  will  be 
ol  threat  popidaiilx  lor  casual  e\tnls  (but  i(inend)er,  these  must  be  wcjrn 
luider  a  laincoat  on  the  cainpus  piopei,  excejjt  on  Saturdays,  when 
Bermudas  are  peiniitted  everywhere  but  in  classrooms  and  in  downtown 
Morgantown)  .  A  large  percentage  ol  the  men  also  wear  Bermudas,  and 
ihey  (ire  j)erniitted  to  wear  them  to  class  (sorry  girls)  and  downtown. 
Men  and  women  alike  should  not  lorget  a  good,  comfortable  robe,  ^'ou'll 
be  surprised  how  nuich  time  you'll  spend  in  it  in  your  residence. 

Additional  Buying  Tips 

Women,  the  matching  skirt  and  sweater  sets  cU'e  a  wonderful  buy. 
They're  appropriate  for  class,  yet  only  heels  and  eamngs  make  them 
fine  for  a  date. 

—Women,  pick  good  basic  colors  and  patterns,  both  in  the  skirt-and- 
blouse  category  and  in  the  wool  or  Hannel  dress  division.  If  they  can 
be  interchanged,  you've  plenty  of  extra  outfits. 

—  Men,  an  all-purpose  topcoat  is  one  of  your  soundest  investments. 
And  you  still  can't  beat  tweecl  for  wear. 

Everyone,  the  more  accessories  you  have,  the  more  outfits  you  have. 


Dormitory  Life 


Chances  are  you'll  be  living  in  a  domiitory  for  at  least  your  first 
year,  perhaps  longer.  Full  descriptive  material  on  the  University's  four 
dormitory  units  (three  for  women,  one  for  men)  and  rules  for  dormitory 
tise  will  be  founcl  in  a  booklet  you  can  get  in  the  Residence  Halls  office 
in  the  Administration  Building.  Of  course,  most  of  them  can  be  summed 
up  like  this:  In  a  sense,  the  dormitory  is  going  to  be  your  "home-away- 
from-home."  In  anodier  sense,  it's  a  place  at  which  you're  going  to  be  a 
long-temi  guest.  Conduct  yoinself  at  you  would  at  home— or  as  you  would 
in  the  home  of  a  suest. 


Terrace  Hall,  where  most  of  the  freshman  women  \\'\\\  live;  stately 
Woman's  Hall;  Arnold  Hall  across  campus;  Men's  Hall,  dating  to  the 
1930's— all  these  are  pleasantly  decorated,  weW  equipped,  and  flawlessly 
maintained  li^•ino"  units.  Tlie  food  thev  serve  is  -well  prepared,  nutritious, 
and  l:)alanced. 

Naturally,  everyone  isn't  going  to  be  pleased  every  day  (just  tr)' 
to  please  all  those  ^vho  share  a  l^athroom  with  you,  and  you'll  appreciate 
what  the  University  is  up  against  in  maintaining  dormitory  regidations). 
But  you'll  find  that  your  room,  the  atmosphere,  the  food,  and  the  sur- 
rounchngs  compare  favorably  a\  itli  what  you  had  at  home,  if  you'll  only 
look  at  the  picture  fairly. 

There  are  those,  too,  ^vho  Avill  not  live  in  the  dormitory  for  one 
reason  or  another,  and  ^\'ho  (aside  from  sorority  and  fraternity  resi- 
dences, where  life  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  dorms)  will  live  in  private 
lesidences.  Freshmen,  incidentally,  are  not  permitted  to  live  in  fratern- 
ity or  sorority  houses.  Common  sense  is  the  great  guide  here,  despite  the 
fact  that  general  rules  relative  to  behavior  and  hours  (for  women)  are  the 
same  as  in  the  dorms.  The  student  living  "in  town"  ^\'ill  surely  remember 
courtesy,  neatness,  politeness,  respect,  and  cleanliness—iox  after  all, 
these  are  the  guides  to  successful  li\ing  anywhere. 

To  help  in  your  dormitory  living,  the  University  pro\'ides  (for  the 
three  women's  living  units)  Residence  Hall  Directors  and  student  coun- 
selors. Learn  to  know  them.  They'll  be  among  your  warmest  and  most 
dependable  friends: 


Residence  Hall  Directors 

Mrs.  Martha  Fawcett 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Mitchell 
Mrs.  Bernice  Lambert 
Mrs.  Emma  McCutcheon 
(To  be  named) 


Woman's  Hall— North 
Woman's  Hall— South 
Woman's  Hall— Center 
Arnold   Hall 
Terrace  Hall 


Student-  Assistants 

Diana  Suarez 
Eleanor  Kuhl 
Darley  Broome 
Mary  Gay  Romano 
Marsha  Freer 
Judith  W^ilson 
Helen  Shinn 
Betty  Mamula 
Arminta  Rae  Tucker 


Woman's   Hall— Xorih 
'Woman's    Hall— South 
Woman's  Hall— Center 
Arnold  Hall 
Terrace  Hall 
Terrace  Hall 
Tenace  Hall 
Honors  House 
Laurel  C^ottase 


Men's  Residence  Hall 

For  the  men's  dormitory  there  are  Resident  Assistants  for  each 
entry,  students  ^\•ho  have  earned  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust 
through  their  conduct  in  both  academic  and  extracurricular  activities 
since  they,  too,  Avere  ne-\\-comers.  They  are  under  the  direction  of  the  head 
staff  resident,  Gordo)i  Tliorn,  and  his  assistant.  Fred  Maiocco.  They  are: 
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\\illi;iin  AIiiikiii  Kugenc  M(  l-;inf^liliii 

William  E.  Barr  John  V.  Miller,  jr. 

Daniel  Bonar  James  Morgan 

John  Cleveland  James  O'Donnell 

John  M.  Dye  Earl  Arthur  Pauley 

Frank  Federovich  Percy  Pliarr 

Donald  Feriell  James  Riley 

Ridiard  Ileal  James  Sal  lei  field 

John  Jngiaham  Ernie  Sayfie 

John  Larry  Moiton    1  aber 

Arthur  McClain  Nick  Zegrea 

Classes,  Grades  and  Faculty 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  differences  the  average  freshman  finds 
between  what  he's  been  used  to  in  higli  school  and  what  he  encounters 
in  college  is  in  the  realm  of  his  classes,  the  grading  system  and  his 
teachers'  titles.  Sometimes  these  things  are  no  less  perplexing  to  trans- 
fer students,  who  may  find  a  completely  different  system  from  the  one 
they've  used  in  another  institution. 


To  begin  with,  you're  in  a  UNIVERSITY,  not  a  COLLEGE.  No^\' 
this  means,  roughly,  that  you  are  enrolled  in  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  that  offers  training  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  many  of  them  so 
specialized  and  highly  developed  that  they  individually  are  "colleges" 
or  "schools."  Colleges  and  schools,  in  turn,  are  broken  down  into  de- 
partments. A  college  or  school  has  its  own  administrative  head  (a  dean) 
—so  it's  obvious  why  a  member  of  a  "scliooV  docs  not  like  ha\ing  his 
unit  refened  to  as  a  "department." 

These  <ne  the  administrative  units  at  W.V.L^,  Avith  their  heads  and 
the  dates  of  their  respective  founding  or  establishment: 

The  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Home  Economics— Dean 

Ernest  J.  Nesius,  1895 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences— Dean  A.  R.  (^olleit,  1895 
The  College  of  Conniiercc— Dean  Raymond  Coleman,   1952 
The  School  of  Dentistry— Dean  Kennedi  V.  Randolph,  195.S 
The  (College  of  Education— Acting  Dean  Eddie  (>.  Kennedy,  1927 
The  College  of  Engineering— Dean  C.  A.  Arents,  1895 
The  Graduate  School— Acting  Dean  W.  A.  Koehler,  1980 
The  School  of  Joinnalism— Dean  Warren  K.  Agee.  19^9 
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The  College  ol  L:nv— Dean  C^lycle  L.  C>)lson,  1  S95 

The  School  ol  Medicine— Dean  E.  }.  \^an  Licre,  1912 

The  School  oi  Mines-Dean  G.  R.  Sjjindler,  1926 

The  School  of  Music— Dean  Richard  E.  Duncan.  1S97 

The  School  ot  Xmsing— Dean  DoroLhx  .\E  Majc^-,  1960 

The  School  of  Pharmacy— Dean  J.  Lester  Hayman,  1936 

The   School    of    Physical    Education    and    Athletics— Dean    Rav    O. 

Duncan,  1937 
Close!)  allied  are: 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Ser\  ice— Director  }.  O.  Knajjp,  1912 
The  Di\ision  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  Air  Science— Col. 

Jack  G.  Milne.  191]' 

Now,  add  to  this  list  the  names  of  Registrar  Long,  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Gluck,  ComjDtroller  Keener,  Director  of  University  Extension 
McCiie,  Director  of  Ehiiversity  Libraries  Munn,  and  Medical  Center  Vice 
President  Penrod,  and  }ou  have,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Council  of  Administration,  the  University's  top  on-campus  governing 
bod}'.  Over-all  supervision  of  the  University  (and  its  branch,  Potomac 
State  College,  in  Keyser)  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Now  For  the  Faculty 

L'ndoubtedly  the  professor  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  lampooned 
characters  in  .American  folklore.  Funny  thing,  though— you'll  find  him 
surprisingly  easy  to  kno^\•  and,  in  most  cases,  easy  to  get  along  Avith. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions— there  are  the  same  exceptions  among 
salesmen,  ministers,  hardware  merchants,  and  bus  drivers. 

Like  anyone  else,  the  professor  is  likely  to  sho^\^  you  more  individual 
respect  and  attention  if  you  can  in  turn  sho-^r  genuine  interest  in  him 
—in  his  job,  his  rank,  his  backgi^ound,  his  field,  his  likes  and  dislikes. 
He  is  no  different  from  anyone  else  in  that  he  likes  to  be  called  by  a 
title  if  he's  earned  it,  dislikes  being  given  one  he  hasn't  earned.  What's 
more,  his  title  classification  is  simple. 

Your  teacher  may  be: 

a.  A  graduate  assistant— ii  so,  he's  likely  a  lab  instructor  or  a  quiz 
section  leader,  though  in  a  fe-w  instances  you  may  have  giaduate  assist- 
ants as  actual  lecturers.  Call  him  "Mr."  (or  "Miss,"  of  course,  if  gender 
so  indicates). 

b.  A?i  instructor— the  first  of  the  so-called  "permanent"  teaching 
ranks.  The  instructor  also  is  simply  addressed  as  "Mr."  or  "Miss." 

c.  An  assistant  professor— hrst  of  the  "professorial"  ranks.  It  is  quite 
proper  to  call  him   (or  her)  simply  "professor." 

d.  An  associate  professor— next  rank  up.  Call  him  "professor." 

e.  A  professor— this  rank  is  often  referred  to  conversationally  as  a 
full  professor.    It's  the  top  rank  for  pure  teachers. 

f.  A  dea7i—ihis  rank,  of  course,  is  administrative,  and  might  be  con- 

7  3  '  O 

sidered  as  the  top  rank  if  the  person  also  teaches. 

All  professors,  associates,  and  assistants  fonii  the  Unix'ersity  Senate, 
■which  meet  three  times  yearly  as  the  LIniversity's  legislative  body,  and 
which  is  organized  into  several  committees  keeping  close  check  on  all 
phases  of  campus  activity  and  organization. 
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()})(•  of  llic  (ouiinon  misroiK rj)liniis  (imout^  jx-vsmis  iii  (ill  auilhs 
oj  life  is  that  all  rollcu^f  Icarhcrs  arc  "(hxiors"  and  should  he  so  ad- 
dressed. Only  those  wiio  hold  ;i  Ph.D.  (Docior  ol  IMiilosophy),  M.D. 
(Doctor  ol  Medicine),  or  other  "doctorate"  shoidd  be  so  addressed,  and 
tJien  it  is  considered  better  etiqaette  to  use  their  professional  or  admin- 
istrative rank  if  thc\  have  such.   Now,  wasn't  that  pretty  simple? 


No^v  let's  look  at  the  matter  of  classes. 

High  School  ^vas  av\'fully  simple  by  comparison,  you're  thinking  by 

now.  Well,  perhaps  it  was;  but  you'll  be 
surprised  how  much  simpler  University 
protocol  seems  if  you  just  study  it  a  little 
while.  When  you  look  at  that  first  school 
or  college  catalog,  or  that  first  class 
schedule,  you're  likely  to  be  a  bit  at  sea. 
No  need.  All  courses  offered  at  the  Uni- 
versity carry  with  them  a  certain  number 
of  "credit  hours"  or  "semester  hours." 
These  are  usually  2  or  3,  sometimes  1  or  1, 
and  rarely  some  other  number.  The  num- 
ber is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  lecture  time  per  week.  So  when  you 
hear  someone  say,  "I'm  carrying  15  hours 
this  semester,"  you  knoAv  he's  taking 
courses  that  add  up  to  15  semester  hours 
of  credit. 

Courses  all  have  names,  of  course,  but 
they're  also  numbered  for  bookkeeping 
piuposes.  As  freshmen,  you'll  likely  be  taking  nothing  your  first  year 
but  courses  numbered  1  to  100— such  as  English  1,  History  2  and  others 
of  that  sort.  After  your  first  year— or  if  you're  a  transfer  student— you'll 
be  taking  an  increasing  number  of  "upperclass"  courses,  those  numbered 
fro77i  100-200— such  as  Geology  105,  Mathematics  117  and  the  like.  And 
as  seniors,  and  graduate  students  (and  to  some  extent  during  your  junioi 
year),  you'll  be  taking  "graduate"  courses,  those  nunibered  200-300— 
such  as  Physics  219.  There  also  are  a  few  in  yom-  catalog  numbered  300 
and  oxier,  exclusively  for  graduate  students. 

What's  a  graduate  student?  Basically  he's  one  \\ho's  already  com- 
pleted one  degree— a  bachelor's  degree— a.nd  is  ^vorking  on  another, 
usually  a  master's  or  doctor's  degree.  Graduate  students  on  the  campus 
;iie  either  in  the  (Graduate  School,  workino  on  master's  or  doctor's  de2ni"ees 
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in  any  of  several  fields,  or  in  professional  schools,  such  as  la^v  or  medicine, 
Avorking  on  professional  degiees. 

No^\•  that  just  leaves  the  grading  system. 

It's  quite  similar  to  that  used  in  your  high  school.  A  is  excellent; 
B  above  average;  C  average;  D  not  so  good,  but  passing;  F  is  failing; 
/  is  incomplete,  meaning  you  have  a  chance  to  make  this  grade  up  by 
completing  some  specific  work;  IF  is  given  for  withdrawal  from  a  course 
prior  to  the  second  week  after  mid-semester;  ITT  and  ]VF  are  given  for  all 
withdrawals  after  that  date,  depending  on  ^vhether  vou  were  passing 
(WP)  or  failing  fWF). 

You  also  get  "grade  points"  for  all  grades— 4  for  each  hour  of  A 
Avork,  3  for  each  hour  of  B,  2  for  each  hour  of  C,  1  for  each  hour  of  D 
and  nothing  for  less  than  that.  So  a  "3.5  average"  would  be  halfway 
]:)etAveen  an  A  and  a  /?— such  as  49  grade  points  for  a  \4-hour  schedule. 

There  are  other  requirements  for  graduation,  of  course,  which  you 
Avill  leam  from  your  dean.  But  one  basic  one  is  universal— }'0m  must  have 
an  average  of  2  grade  points  or  better  per  credit  Aowr— that  is,  at  least 
an  over-all  "C"  average,  before  graduation  is  even  possible. 

Now,  please  note;  It's  no  accident  that  virtually  any  organization 
you  seek  to  enter  requires  a  certain  average  in  Tvork  you've  already 
completed.  This  is  recognition  of  that  fact  you've  already  heard  so  many 
times— grades  and.  good  academic  habits  are  the  base  on  which  all  the 
rest  of  your  college  life  inust  rest.  Here's  one  tip— for  freshmen  and 
transfer  students  alike— that  takes  precedence  over  all  others: 

Form  the  habit  early  of  making  good  grades.  Aim  as  high  as  you 
can  that  first  year.  If  you  Avill,  the  habit  will  cany  through  and  enable 
)ou  then  to  balance  up  your  campus  life  -with  an  increasing  amount  of 
healthful  outside  activities. 

A  little  while  ago  w'e  w^ere  talking  about  making  friends  with  the 
faculty.  XoAv  that  you  know  ho"w  to  address  them— surely  you  won't  go 
breezing  into  that  gi'aduate  assistant's  office  with  an  airy,  "Hi,  doc"— 
here  are  a  few  other  suggestions  that  •will  make  vour  relationships  in 
the  classroom  more  pleasant: 

—Form  a  good  attitude— hook  alert,  interested  and  cheerful,  as  if 
you  cared  about  what's  being  said.  Don't  slouch  and  don't  sleep. 

—Make  a  good  appearance— '&e  neat  and  clean.  You  don't  have 
to  w^ear  your  best  clothes;  but  you  can  be  scrubbed,  clean  and  casual, 
not  dirty  and  sloppy.  It's  no  compliment  to  your  teacher  to  appear 
otherwise,  and  you  will  have  to  expect  to  be  judged  according  to  your 
just  deserts  on  this  score. 

—Pay  attention— AgRin,  this  implies  you're  alert  to  what's  being 
said,  and  that  you're  keeping  your  mind  on  what  he's  presenting.  Your 
face  shows  it  if  your  mind's  far  away;  and  you  can't  pay  attention  if 
you're  reading  a  ne^vspaper,  writing  a  letter  home,  knitting,  or  doing 
your  nails. 

—Be  courteous— You  don't  interrupt  ordinary'  conversations,  do  you? 
Then  follow  the  same  rule  in  the  classroom.  Remember  that  a  whisper 
carries,  and  you  are  distracting  not  only  your  instructor  but  your  class- 
mates. In  a  real  sense,  your  teacher  and  the  others  in  the  class  are  hold- 
ing a  conversation.   Don't  intenupt  it. 
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—Be  on  /////r -^■()ll  kiiDW  liow  you  feci  about 
;m\()iK'  who  is  l;ilc'  loi  ;i  (l;ilc.  ^'<)Ul■  pi olcssoi  s 
Ifcl  abouL  Llic  .same  lowaid  \()u  il  you're  laLc  loi 
(lasses.  If  you  can't  avoid  lacing  tardy,  slip  into 
(lass  as  quietly  as  jjossible  and  take  the  first 
\a(ant  seat  (unless  you'\e  been  assigned  lo  a 
specific  one)  .  Avoid,  il  nou  (an,  ^valking  in 
front  of  the  instructor,  and  (limbing  over  do/ens 
ol  others  and  thus  disrupting  the  entire  class. 
And  ieniend)ei"  to  aj)()logi/e  after  class  for  being 
laic    (thus  also  making  sure  nou  weren't  counted  absent)  . 

—Don't  cut  classes— You  may  have  called  it  "skipping"  classes  back 
in  liigh  school— but  it's  even  more  serious  in  the  University.  Attendance 
is  important  because  of  the  inference  the  instructor  is  justified  in  mak- 
ing. If  you  don't  come  to  class,  but  sleej)  or  goof  off,  the  obvious  infer- 
ence is  you  don't  ihink  his  class  is  worth  attending.  It's  a  rare  in- 
structor in  whom  this  obvious  slight  to  his  eflorts  won't  breed  some 
degree  of  antagonism.  Some  have  a  policy  of  lowering  your  grade  for 
excessive  absences.  If  )ou  have  to  miss  a  class  for  a  legitimate  reason, 
and  know  about  it  aliead  of  time,  see  the  instructor  about  it  and  make 
arrangements  for  making  up  the  work  you'll  miss.  This  attitude  is  the 
type  he  Avill  admire  and  reward.  If  you  miss  a  class  because  of  illness, 
report  this  when  you  return  and  find  out  what  the  instructor  wants  you 
to  do  to  make  up  what  you've  missed.  A  report  from  the  Health  Service 
will  be  provided  on  yoin-  request— if  you  received  treatment  or  hospitali- 
zation there. 

—Get  into  the  spirit  of  the  class— ]ndge  the  atmosphere  of  the  class 
carefully.  Likely  you'll  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions  and  to  partici- 
pate in  free  discussion.  This  is  in- 
tended to  help  you  learn— but  don't 
waste  the  time  of  your  classmates 
by  asking  silly  or  pointless  ques- 
tions siinply  to  be  "heard  from." 
Other  students  need  to  participate 
too— so  don't  monopolize  all  tlu' 
discussion  time. 

—Don't  get  in  a  hurty  to  leave 
—As  long  as  you're  attending  class, 
don't  leave  before  it's  over.  The 
instructor,  not  the  bell,  dismisses 
class.  Don't  put  on  your  coat  or 
gather  up  your  books  luitil  you're 
dismissed— you  can't  afford  to  look 
too  eager  to  leave. 

—The  individual  intewiexv—lu 
an  individual  intervicAv  with  your 
instructor,  your  adviser,  or  any 
other  staff  member,  you  stand  out 
as  an  indi\idtial  even  more  than  in 
class.    So   be  on  your  toes.    Don't 
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smoke  unless  you  are  invited  to— or  at  least  unless  there's  an  ash  tray  in 
evidence.  You  are  a  guest  in  your  host's  office— so  you're  playing  under 
his  ground  rules.  He'll  be  operating  on  a  pretty  tight  schedule,  so  be 
alert  for  the  cue  that  the  interview's  about  oxer.  And  don't  forget  to 
thank  him  for  his  time  and  help— and  mean  it. 

A  Suggestion 

It's  certain  that  there  will  be  instructors  during  your  college  years 
whose  personality,  delivery,  method  of  presentation,  or  personal  ap- 
pearance may  displease  you  in  some  way.  That's  only  natural;  it  was 
that  way  in  high  school,  too.  But  remember,  each  of  these  professors 
has  something  specific  to  offer  and  has  been  hired  on  presentation  of 
proof  that  that  something  is  worthwhile.  If  you  find  that  his  presenta- 
tion—or his  appearance,  etc.— displeases  you,  ignore  that  and  concentrate 
on  what  he  has  to  offer.  That's  why  he's  here— to  offer  that  something; 
and  you  are  here  to  receive  it. 

Rules  of  Conduct 

The  student  sections  of  most  college  and  university  catalogs  50 
years  ago  began  this  way:  "Students  are  expected  to  conduct  themselves 
at  all  times  as  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

Times  have  changed  a  lot  since  then— but  the  same  basic  rules  of 
deportment  are  approved  by  society  today  as  then.  The  rules  have 
loosened  considerably,  but  W.V.U.  still  frowns  upon  any  activity  which 
fails  to  shoio  respect  for  good  order,  morality,  integrity,  and  the  rights 
of  others.  In  fact,  such  activity  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient  cause  for 
expulsion  from  the  University. 

Official  University  policy  puts  it  this  way:  "A  student  is  expected  to 
show  both  within  and  Avithout  the  University  unfailing  respect  for  order, 
morality,  personal  honor,  and  the  rights  of  others.  This  rule  is  construed 
as  applicable  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  to  all  students  of  the  University. 
A  student  may  at  any  time  be  removed  from  the  University  if  his  presence 
is  not  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  University." 

Actually  the  University  has  few  rules,  and  most  of  them  are  simply 
based  on  common  sense  and  good  judgment.  They  prescribe  sensible 
things— civil  and  orderly  conduct,  reasonable  diligence  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  one's  work  and  abstinence  from  vice.  These  ai'e  about  the 
same  rules  you  live  under  at  home  or  in  any  community  in  tire  land. 

Matters  of  discipline,  though  essentially  in  the  domain  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Student  Affairs,  often  are  referred  to  student  agencies  for 
proper  action.  The  Interfraternity  Council,  for  example,  tries  cases 
involving  violations  by  Greek  groups  or  by  individual  members.  Such 
decisions  are  subject  to  review  by  the  Director  of  Student  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Student  Organizations  (where  groups  are  involved),  or 
the  Discipline  Committee  (where  an  individual  is  involved).  A  sorority 
violator  likewise  is  tried  first  by  the  Panhellenic  Council,  ^vith  the  decis- 
ion subject  to  review  by  the  Dean  of  "Women  and  other  agencies  where 
necessary.  The  committees  mentioned  here  also  handle  any  violations 
by  gioups  or  individuals  of  non-Greek  character. 
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You  see,  the  UiiivcrsilN  l)clit\(s  •^tmlciii  yioups  ;iic  csseiiLially  adull 
ill  their  makeup,  ami  (an  function  in  an  ailiili  uiamici  by  assuming 
responsibility  ioi  the  actions  of  their  membeis. 

Many  of  the  University's  iiiles  will  be  Icniiul  in  the  Unixiersity 
Catalog.  Others  arc  in  the  Official  Rule  Book  that  A.VV.S.  jjublishes 
and  will  distril)iiic  ai  the  IVeshman  uoiiKn's  first  meeting  this  fall. 
S(ill  others  are  mintites  of  the  C^ommittee  ow  Discipline. 

Ihere  are  j^resented  here,  however,  a  few  ol  the  more  imijortaiu 
ones— the  basic  rules  that  all  students  here  live  by.  Learn  them  and 
obey  them.  Your  college  career  can  be  much  happier  and  more  pleasant 
if  it  is  not  marred  by  disciplinary  troubles. 

Cheating 

I'his  is  a  nasty  little  word— but  it's  a  nasty  little  habit;  and  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  define.  Generally  speaking,  if  you  sign  a  piece  of  written 
work,  and  don't  enclose  it  in  quotes,  and  if  it 
isn't  your  own,  that's  dishonesty.  If  you  use— while 
taking  a  test— any  unauthorized  help  in  the  form 
of  books,  notes,  papers  or  shirt  sleeves  bearing 
writing,  you're  cheating;  and  what's  worse,  you 
know  it.  If  you  whisper  a  question  or  answer  to 
another  student  during  a  test,  or  show  your  paper 
to  him  or  look  at  his,  both  of  you  are  dishonest. 
If  you  submit  the  work  of  others  under  your  name, 
you're  cheating.  You're  cheating  if  you  obtain— 
or  try  to  obtain— any  part  of  a  test  prior  to  "taking 
it;"  and  of  course  you're  cheating  if  you  attempt 
to  change  your  grade  record  in  any  way.  Now  of 
course,  this  isn't  a  complete  list  of  dishonest  acts. 
But  as  the  Purdue  Handbook  so  concisely  puts  it,  "further  detailing 
would  seem  to  be  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  your  teacliers  are  warily 
aware  of  all  the  known  methods  of  cheating,  and  any  student  who  is  in- 
capable of  recognizing  them  surely  is  too  naive  to  practice  them." 

To  be  even  briefer,  by  submitting  any  work  that  is  not  your  own, 
or  by  in  any  way  helping  another  to  do  so,  you  aie  cheating,  and  you 
deserve  to  know  the  penalty. 

A  student  catight  cheating  (after  his  case  has  been  reviewed  by  his 
dean  and  by  the  office  of  the  President)  will  receive  an  "F"  in  the  coiuse 
involved.  The  incident,  of  course,  will  become  a  part  of  the  record  in 
the  Student  Affairs  office,  where  a  cumulative  file  is  kept.  On  a  second 
offense,  the  student  is  subject  to  action  of  the  Discipline  Committee,  and 
is  liable  to  suspension  or  expulsion  by  the  University.  (Regulations  in 
their  entirety  may  be  found  in  the  University  Catalog.) 
Is  it  worth  it? 


Drinking 

IiTesponsible  drinking  can  get  you  in  trouble  here  the  saine  as  it 
!:an  anywhere  in  the  world.  That  about  sums  it  up.  Possession  of  beer, 
vine,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  on  University  property  is  absolutely 
'Prohibited.    Note  that  this  includes  not  just  donnitories  but  classroom 
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i)iiildings,  Moore  Hall,  Mountainlair,  etc.  The  result  of  violations  can  be 
organizational  suspension  or  ^^ersonal  expulsion  from  the  University. 

All  students  are  urged  to  refrain  jrom  tire  use  of  any  alcoholic  bever- 
ages during  the  time  they  are  enrolled  in  the  University.  Now,  what 
does  this  mean?  Simply  that  iiTCsponsible  use  of  alcohol  can  get  you  in 
trouble  anywhere,  whether  it's  on  University  property  or  not;  and  even 
though  you  may  not  get  a  course  in  Logic  until  your  junior  year,  you 
can  easily  see  that  the  simplest  way  to  avoid  trouble  is  to  avoid  alcohol. 
Plain  enough? 


General  Social  Conduct 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  University's  stand  on  your  conduct— both 
as  individuals  and  as  gioups— is  pretty  clear-cut.  Here  it  is:  Undesirable 
social  conduct,  at  any  time  or  at  any  place,  xvhich  may  reflect  discredit 
on  West  Virginia  University,  is  prohibited. 

You  see,  when  you  go  back  home  for  a  weekend  and  have  yourself 
a  fling,  local  citizens  tend  to  place  the  blame  on  the  University  for  your 
waywardness.  When  you  get  rowdy  on  a  bus,  or  intoxicated  at  a  dance, 
or  obscene  in  a  movie,  you  are  judged  not  so  much  as  an  individual, 
but  as  "another  undisciplined  University  student."  Hence,  undesirable 
social  conduct,  in  the  judgment  of  the  proper  disciplinary  agency,  in- 
cludes anything  that  would  not  characterize  a  "lady  or  gentleman"— 
and  if  you're  old  enough  to  come  to  the  University,  you're  old  enough 
to  know  what's  right  and  what's  wrong. 


Destruct-ion  or  Defacing  of  Property 

This  is  a  state-supported  institution,  so  all  the  campus  is  state 
property.  This  means  that  defacing  or  damaging  such  property  is  a 
state  offense— often  a  felony.  You  know  the  old  saw  about  fooW  names 
and  fools'  faces.  The  University  certainly  encourages  those  who  draw 
pictures  and  write  verses  on  the  walls  of  rooms  or  buildings  to  apply 
for  a  position  as  cartoonist  or  poet  laureate  with  the  Athenaeu^n  or 
Monticola.  These  publications,  having  good  professional  standards, 
likely  will  have  no  use  for  mentalities  that  would  scribble  publicly;  but 
at  least  they  may  uncover  some  hidden  talent. 

Smoking  is  permitted,  of  course;  but  there  are  areas  where  it  is 
dangerous.  Don't  ignore  the  "no  smoking"  signs  you'll  see  in  certain 
campus  areas. 

Use  common  sense  in  posting  signs,  notices  and  handbills.  The 
bulletin  boards  are  for  general  University  use.  If  in  doubt,  ask  the 
custodian  of  the  building  in  question,  or  check  with  the  Student  Affairs 
office. 

Election  handbills  and  posters  and  their  use  are  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  election  committee  of  Student  Government. 

Loudspeakers  may  only  be  used  with  permission  from  the  Student 
Affairs  office. 
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Riots  and  Organized  Strife 

Orgnnizcd  mobs— or  disorgaiii/cd  oiks,  loi-  (li;ii  matter— arc  lor- 
bicldcn.  I'his  iiuans  no  gang^  wars,  class  l)attlcs,  paiUy  raids  or  other 
uniniaginaiivf  diversions.  TIk'sc  are  violatioirs  not  only  of  University 
l)iit  of  city  and  state  regulations. 

Travel  and  Closing  Hours 

iMosl  ol  llusr  ink's  arc  (  Icaily  outlined  in  llic  A.W.S.  Jiuld  Booh. 
A  fexv  of  the  more  i  in  port  ant  ones  are  listed  here,  hoxoeoer,  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  men.  Knowledge  of  these  xuill  help  men  atioid  un- 
ii'ittingly  leading  their  dates  into  violation  of  the  rides. 

Freshman  women  may  not  receive  local  telephone  calls  after  1 1  I'M 
Sunday  through  Thursday,  after  midnight  Friday  and  12:30  AM  Satur- 
day. They  may  not  receive  calls  after  midnight  on  the  night  of  return- 
ing from  a  vacation.  Upperclasswomen  may  receive  calls  until  12:.H0  AM 
Smulay  through  Thursday;  otherwise  the  same  rules  apply. 

Women  students  and  their  friends    (that's  what  tlie  rules  say,  but 

I  hey  mean  women  students  and  interested  men)  may  not  communicate 
through  the  donnitory  windows.  This  means  whistling,  talking,  passing 
notes,  ice  cream,  hack  saw,  etc. 

A  freshman  woman  may  invite  her  date  into  the  lounge  after  1  PM 

Monday  through  Saturday,  after  church  Sunday  until  1   PM  and  begin- 

I  ning  again  at  2  PM.  She  must  "put  him  out"  before  dinner  every  night, 

at  8  PM  on  week  nights,  at  midnight  Friday,  at  12:30  Saturday  and  at 

I I  PM  Sunday. 

Remember,  men.    If  she  fails  to  observe  these  rules,  it's  the  same 
I  as  if  you  had  kept  her  out  too  late,  and  she'll  have  to  do  without  social 
privileges  the  next  weekend. 

She  must  be  in  her  room  after  9  PM  Monday  through  Thiusday, 
after  midnight  Friday,  12:30  Saturday  and  11  PM  Sunday.  Now,  if  her 
grades  during  that  all-important  first  half-seinester  warrant,  she'll  get 
[Special  peniiission  for  later  hoius  the  next  semester.  (So  if  you  can't  think 
of  anything  better  to  do  on  dale  nights,  try  studying.) 

If  a  woman  plans  to  sign  out  of  the  dormitory  after  7:30  PM,  she 
must  do  so  in  the  Residence  Hall  Director's  office.  She  must  put  down 
■her  name  and  destination  and  must  be  as  specific  as  possible  in  listing 
this. 

She  must  also  be  signed  out  until  1:30  AM  on  special  nights,  Avhether 
or  not  she  plans  on  attending  the  special  function. 

1  Women  may  not  sign  out  for  a  destination  moie  than  eight  miles 
?rom  the  campus  without  special  permission  from  the  Dean  of  Women 
ar  the  Residence  Hall  Director. 
Special  pennission  to  be  out  after  hours  nuist  l)e  obtained  from  tlie 
\.W.S.  Coinicil  or  from  the  Dean  of  Women.  And  jjermission  from  the 
Residence  Hall  Director  uuist  he  had  l)eiore  leaxing  the  dormitory 
jefore  7  AM. 
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A  Avonian  leci\ing  Moigaiuowii  iiui->i 
do  so  in  time  to  reach  her  destination  by 
the  closing  hour  of  the  dormitory  (11 
PM  Sunday  throusrh  Thursday,  midnight 
Friday  and  12:30  Saturday).  If  her  trip 
requires  her  to  travel  later  than  this,  she 
must  obtain  special  permission  frorv  the 
Dean. 

All  ^vomen  retm-ning  from  a  holiday 
or  regularly  scheduled  vacation  may  have 
midnight  pennission  the  night  before 
classes  resume.  This  is  also  true  on  the 
ex>e  of  a  regularly  scheduled  holiday. 

Any  woman  who  finds  that  she  is  un- 
able to  return  to  her  residence  at  the  re- 
quired time  must  personally  notify  the  Residence 
reason  before  the  hour  zvhen  she  is  expected. 

May  ^\'e  repeat?    The  cooperation  of  the  men 
of  these  regulations  can  protect  both  of  them  from 


Hall  Director  of  the 

in  reininding  women 
disciplinai-y  action. 


Social  Functions 

All  social  life  is  under  the  general  supenision  of  the  Social  Com- 
mittee. It  has  control  over  eveiT  social  function  given  by  the  Univer- 
sity or  by  any  organization  within  it— including  fraternities,  sororites 
and  all  student  societies.  Each  organization  should  make  certain  it  is 
in  possession  of  an  up-to-date  set  of  Social  Committee  regulations;  and 
inquiries  concerning  points  apparently  not  covered  in  printed  regula- 
tions should  be  directed  to  the  committee. 

Student  organizations  must  be  authorized  by  the  Student  Affairs 
office,  and  must  file  an  annual  report,  listing  officers,  activities,  aims, 
constitutions,  etc. 

No  social  affairs  may  be  held  without  the  approval  of  the  Social 
Committee,  and  attendance  at  such  an  unauthorized  affair  may  lead  to 
severe  disciplinary  measures. 

Responsibility  of  Officers  and  Advisers 

Although  every  member  should  feci  the  activities  of  his  organiza- 
tion are  his  business,  the  primary  responsibility  rests  ^\■ith  the  officers 
and  advisers  for  conducting  affairs  in  a  business  like,  foresighted  man- 
ner in  accordance  Avith  the  University's  policy.  This  includes  the  prompt 
filing  of  the  names  of  officers,  by-law  changes,  etc.,  in  the  Student  Affans 
office. 

Eligibility  for  Office 

To  be  eligible  lo  represent  A\\\'.U.  pidolicly,  a  student  must  meet 
the  eligibility  requirements  of  the  department  or  college  concerned. 

To  hold  an  elective  or  appointive  office  in  any  recognized  student 
organization,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  at  least   12  semester  hours 
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of  work,  aiui  if  in  olIhi  than  his  fnsl  senieslcr  of  work,  must  have  main- 
laiii  a  iiiiniimiin  c  iiiiuilali\c  axcra^c  ol  2.0  as  reported  by  llie  ret^isti  ai's 
oIIkc  .11   llic  liitu'  ol  c'lc(li()ii  (II   :i|)|)oiiiImciil. 

I  he  Miles  and  polities  ol  the  Soulheni  (^(jiilereiu c  govern  partici- 
p;i(ion  in  inlercollegiale  athleiies. 

Student  Housing 

Mosi  housing  units  have  developed  their  own  sets  of  rules  for  good 
(onnnuiKd  li\ing.  Y'ou'II  receive  the  rules  at  ^\•hate\•el  uini  \ou  li\e  in. 
lleie  are  a  few,  however,  that  are  most  important: 

Women  may  ne\er  go  into  an  ajiaitnieiit  or  residence  where  men 
lent  rooms. 

Women  are  permitted  in  fraternity  houses: 

From  7:30  until  time  to  reach  residences  by  midnight  Friday; 
From  2-5   PM   Saturdays— or  beginning   at    1:15   for   "listening 

parties"; 
From  7:80  until  time  to  reach  residences  by  12:30  Saturday; 
From  noon-5  PM  Sunday; 

From  7:30  until  time  to  reach  residences  by  11  PM  Stmday. 
They  are  permitted  in  fraternities  only  if  the  housemother  is  pre- 
sent. They  may  \isit  fraternities  on  the  eve  of  a  holiday,  if  tlie  house- 
mother is  present.  They  may  visit  fraternities  at  the  regular  hours  dur- 
ing final  examinations  if  tlie  fraternity  group  agrees  (it  usually  does). 
And  on  nights  during  registration,  women  may  visit  fratemites  until 
time  for  them  to  be  in  their  own  dormitories  or  residences  by  closing 
time. 

Sjicaking  of  dormitories— you  should  remember  that  assignments  are 
made  in  them  for  the  entire  academic  year  and  students  cannot  be 
released  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  to  live  elsewhere  except  by  special 
arrangement. 

Marriage 

Students  under  the  age  of  21,  not  previously  mamed,  must  obtain 
the  consent  of  parents  or  guardian  before  marrying  during  the  school 
\i'ar.  (I'his  is  state  law  if  you  care  to  look  it  up  in  the  West  Virginia 
,  Code.) 

In  short,  yoti  must,  not  less  than  a  week  before  the  big  day,  slwic 
the  Director  of  Student  Affairs  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  permis- 
sion or  consent  has  been  granted. 

If  you  fail  to  do  this— regardless  of  where  the  ceremony  is  perfomi- 
d— you  may  be  suspended.  And  you  can  only  be  reinstated  if  you  cau 
show^  the  Coiuicil  of  Administration  good  cause  why  you  failed  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Director  of  Student  Affairs  with  the  proper  consent. 

And  (A' OIF  HEAR  THIS),  where  both  parties  are  students,  if  one 
las  failed  to  comply  widi  the  rtUe,  botJr  may  be  suspended. 

Moral:  Look— and  get  permission— before  you  leap. 

JMotor  Vehicle  Regulations 

Freshmen  luider  21  years  of  age  (and  all  undergraduate  students  on 
l.cademic  probation,  by  the  way)  -^vho  room  in  Morganto^\•^,  ^Vestover, 
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and  adjacent  towns  but  Avho  are  not  \cga.l  residents  of  these  toAvns,  arc 
prohibited  from  ha^  ing  motor  vehicles  in  these  areas.  No  parking  per- 
mits will  be  issued  to  such  persons. 

-AJl  cai-s  Avhich  are  parked  in  Uni\ersity  parking  areas  must  have 
parking  }>ennits   (stickers). 

Xow,  what  does  tliis  mean?  Simply 
tliis:  As  a  freshman,  you  may  not  bring  a 
car  to  school.  If  you  do,  you  aie  subject 
to  discipline  tlie  same  as  for  any  other 
inflections  of  regulations. 

Exceptioirs  will  be  made  of  course, 
where  the  Health  Sendee  is  walling  to  cer- 
tify that  you  have  a  handicap  that  makes 
advisable  the  use  of  a  motor  vehicle  on  the 
"campus. 

As  an  upperclass  transfer  student,  you 
must  apply  for  a  parking  peniiit  in  foniial 
application    to   the   Parking   Committee,    and    dien   must   abide   by   aU 
campus  parking  rules  set  forth  by  the  committee   (wiiich  wall  be  furnish- 
ed you  at  the  Infonnation  Desk  in  the  Administration  Building). 


Tips  for  Success 


These  next  feA\-  Aveeks  you'll  be  given  loads  of  fonns  to  fill  out, 
blanks  to  sign,  books  to  read,  assignments  to  prepare,  chai^ts  to  learn, 
maps  to  memorize,  and  appointments  to  keep.  But  vou'll  be  given  more 
of  one  particidar  commodity  than  of  any  oihev— A DJ'ICE.  Consequent- 
ly, you  may  be  tempted  to  sliinag  much  of  it  off  and  ignore  it;  after  all, 
advice  is  free,  isnt  it? 

The  following  list  of  "tips  for  success,"  however,  has  been  com- 
piled over  the  years  by  students  like  you  Avho  have  "learned  the  hard 
waj,"  and  -^vlio  would  pass  them  along  to  ^ou  to  make  your  ^vay  easier. 

Do  this  much,  please.  Read  them  over.  If  you  doubt  their  triuh 
or  value,  ask  die  upperclassman  you  most  admire— and  play  fair;  don't 
pick  some  ^vashout  who  in  tln^ee  vears  has  finally  achieved  first-semester 
sophomore  status  by  petitioning  everyone  up  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt. 
Pick  a  student  you  consider  Avell-rounded  socially,  academically,  and 
culturally.  If  he  says,  "Ignore  them,"  dien  all  right. 

1.  You  are  in  the  University  now.  Forget  about  past  glories  of  high 
school.  Don't  strut  around  the  campus  -wearing  liigh  school  s"\\'eaters, 
pins  or  emblems  of  achie^•ement.  Start  all  over  and  Avin  recognition 
on  the  college  level. 

2.  Study  hard  the  first  year,  and  vou'll  discover  tlie  other  three 
will  be  much  easier  because  you've  gotten  accustomed  to  making  good 
grades.  This  also  a\t11  alloiv  vou  more  time  for  extracunicular  activities, 
for  you'll  knoAv  precisely  Avhat  amount  of  study  you  personally  need 
to  allows  for. 
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3.  It's  later  than  \ou  tliin/t.  Ciraduation  comes  around  before  you 
know  it,  and  June  f)(  \[Hr\  isn't  \er\  far  away.  So  make  e\ery  class  right 
from  the  first  a  step  toward  academic  success.  Don't  fretter  away  15  or 
30  /lours  and  settle  for  mediocre  grades  when  you  could  be  establishing 
vourself  as  a  good  student,  gaining  the  admiring  attention  of  academic 
and  service  honorarics,  and  setting  yomself  up  perhaps  for  the  one  thing 
\our  parents  will  cherish  above  all  che— graduation  "with  honors." 

I.  AlUnc  two  hours  of  preparation  for  each  hour  of  recitation. 
(Chances  are  you  won't  need  this  much  for  many  courses,  but  a  quick 
check  will  help  you  plan  a  schedule— if  you  don't  have  enough  time 
in  the  day  and  night  for  two  hours  of  study  for  each  hour  of  recitation 
(and  allow  enough  time  for  sleep  and  leisure,  too),  then  you're  over- 
loaded. 

5.  Budget  not  only  your  time,  hut  your  money.  Pay  obligations 
promptlv,  and  make  sure  your  checks  don't  bounce.  Financial  integrity 
is  one  qualitv  on  Avhich  prospective  employers  ahvavs  question  of  your 
references. 

6  Get  acquainted  early  in  your  college  life  xviih  the  Placejnent 
Office.  It's  through  here  you'll  likely  find  your  Avork  ^\hen  you  get  your 
degiee— so  don't  wait  until  you're  ready  to  leave  to  get  yourself  registered. 

7.  Money  is  nice  to  hax/e,  but  don't  make  a  god  of  it.  You'll  find 
many  of  the  outstanding  campus  leaders  you  admire  so  much  have 
"worked  their  %vay  thiough." 

8.  Use  the  Library.  Real  success  without  it  is  simply  unheard  of. 

9.  Don't  aim  for  a  "book  education"  only:  get  into  cultural  and 
extracurricular  work  too.  \'ote  in  campus  elections.  Take  an  active 
part  in  student  government. 

10.  Don't  ever  join  anything  or  accept  any  position  that  you  don't 
honestly  feel  you  have  tune  for.  Better  say  "no"  than  say  "yes"  and 
then  do  a  poor  job. 

II.  Don't  waste  your  summers.  It's  fine  for  them  to  be  a  vacation 
fiom  "classes,"  but  they  should  never  be  a  vacation  fiom  education. 
Plan  them  as  cai'efully  as  you  plan  vour  ^vinters. 
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